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True hope is swift, and flies with swallow's wings, 
Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings. 

Richard III., v. 3. 



PREFACE. 



Lantern Lodge, June 21, 1888. 

Why do I bring out a second calendar when there is 
such an annual epidemic of calendars of all sorts, shapes, 
sizes, sentiments, that the market is glutted ; publishers 
not only dread the suggestion of a new one, but have 
threatened to adorn the outside of their office doors with 
placards, in big type, announcing "-Danger! — to any one 
proposing to us to publish a calendar ! " 

They have acquired nearly as unpleasant a reputation as 
poems on " Spring," or summer yams about sea-serpents. 
They range from Ruskin to Roe ; friends of Browning 
and Mrs. Whitney find their respective favorites cut up in 
inch pieces for their daily delectation. The dead lan- 
guages are resurrected for classic aphorisms, and even 
cook-books are made to do duty as culinary companions. 
If a man had as many children as did the father of Maria 
Edgeworth, he could easily procure a calendar of a differ- 
ent author for each of his twenty-four olive branches by 
applying at any respectable druggist's, I mean bookseller's, 
in holiday time. 

And yet I come with a second " Sunshine Calendar," 
which, with a touch of Hibernianism, I call "The Rain- 
bow," but you'll find the sunshine there just the same ! 
Yes, because I am proud and happy to say that a second 
one has been asked for many times by strangers as well 
as friends. (Strangers are friends if they like my calen- 
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6 PREFACE. 

dars.) The " Year of Sunshine " has sold steadily for 
four years, perhaps because it is not pretentious, perhaps 
because I honestly tried to help others to fight life's bat- 
tles and bear its mysterious burdens. Perhaps some pre- 
fer the great variety of quotations it offers, which no other 
calendar can give. Perhaps some prefer to read Emer- 
son, Holmes, Whittier, George Eliot, Dickens, etc., in 
their own way and time, without having a spoonful of 
treacle provided each morning from the same hand all 
the year round. I do. Perhaps because when one 
has a toothache he cares more for an effectual remedy 
simply given than for a wise prescription in Latin, Greek, 
or Johnsonese -^ and when one has a heartache, he is 
glad of an old-fashioned remedy plainly presented. We 
all must hope or flop, and fall down into a slough of 
despond, and nothing can be so useless or foolish or un- 
comfortable or repelling to others as such a senseless pro- 
ceeding. Hope may seem at times as fleeting and illusory 
as the rainbow itself. But, believe me, the pot of gold at 
the foot of the beautiful bow is more than a myth. It is 
certainly found by those who determine, come what may, 
to live in the sunshine, hoping ever, not forgetting full 
faith in a bright Beyond. Be like the grass, which, 
though often trampled on and crushed, rises elastic and 
serene, a daily blessing and a daily lesson. I " hope " 
you will all like my second volume as well as the first. If 
you do, kindly write and say so to 

Your sincere friend, 

Kate Sanborn. 
1700 Broadway, New York City. 



Sl?E® Kpi^BOU/® ©pCEflD/^I^. 



January 1. 



A NEW YEAR. 

I BRING you, friends, what the years have brought 

Since ever men toiled, aspired, or thought — 

Days for labor, and nights for rest ; 

And I bring you love, a heaven-born guest ; 

Space to work in and work to do. 

And faith in that which is pure and true. 

Hold me in honor and greet me dear. 

And sooth you'll find me a happy Year. 

M. E. Songster. 



E'en while he sings, he smiles his last, 
And leaves our sphere behind. 
The good old year is with the past. 
Oh ! be the new as kind ! 

Bryant. 



Good resolutions, like fainting ladies, want to be 
carried out! 



January 2. 



HAPPY NEW YEAR. 

Happy New Year ! Happy New Year ! 

If the wish were turned to trying, 
Back to its youth the world would roll 

And change to songs its sighing. 

Happy New Year ! the gracious words 
On a million lips are lurking ; 

A jubilee year if for its joy 
A niillion hands were working. 



Up to its gates expectant throngs 

With dear desires are pressing ; 
The hand must speed, the foot be swift 

To win the New Year's blessing. 

M. F. Butts. 



Let us all resolve, first, to attain the grace of Silence ; 
second, to deem all Fault-finding that does no good a 
Sin, and to resolve, when we are happy ourselves, not to 
poison the atmosphere for our neighbors by calling on 
them to mark every painful and disagreeable feature of 
their daily life ; third, to practise the grace and virtue of 
Praise. 

H. B. Stowe. 



January 3. 



RULES FOR THE ENJOYMENT OF LIFE. 

/ . ". ■ -33; /.:■ . r . ■.,..-"*■ 

Little joys refresh us constantly, like house-bread, and 

never bring disgust ; and great _ones, like sugar-bread, 

briefly, and then bring it. 

* * * Be every minute, Man, a full life to -thee. De- 
spise anxiety, and wishing, the future, and the past. 

* * * Look upon fame as the talk of neighbors at the 

street door ; a library as a learned conversation ; joy as a 

second, sorrow as a minute, life as a day ; and three things, 

as all in all, — ^ God, creatipnj virtue. 

Richter. 



-,-■ . '■ -tow ':•"'• "^ c ■ .-. 

Lean hot on one mind constantly 
Lest where one stood before, two fall. 
Something God hath to say to thee 
Worth hearing from the lips of all. 

Owen Meredith. 



January 4. 



All hail ! thou New Year, that, apparelled in brightness, 
Now spring's! like a youth from eternity's breast. 

Evald. 



We must look downwards as well as upwards in human 
life. Though many have passed you in the race, there are 
many you have left behind. Better a dinner of herbs and 
a pure conscience, than the stalled ox and infamy, is my 
version. 

" Sydney Smith. 

I KXPECT to pass through this world but once. Any 
good thing, therefore, that I can do, or any kindness I can 
show, to any fellow human being, let me do it now. Let 
me not defer or neglect it, for I shall not pass this way 
again. 



January 5. 



RECIPE FOR MAKING EVERY DAY HAPPY. 

When you rise in the morning, form a resolution to 
make the day a happy one to a fellow creature. It is 
easily done : a left-off garment to the man who needs it, 
a kind word to the sorrowful, an encouraging expression to 
the striving, trifles in themselves light as air, will do it, at 
least for the twenty-four hours ; and if you are young, de- 
pend upon it, it will tell when you are old ; and if you are 
old, it will send you gently and happily down the stream 
of human time to eternity. By the most simple arithmeti- 
cal sum, look at the result; you send one person, only 
one, happily through the day, — that is three hundred and 
sixty-five in the course of the year; and supposing you 
live only forty years after you commence that course of 
medicine, you have made fourteen thousand six hundred 
human beings happy, at all events for a time. . Now is not 
this simple ? It is too short for a sermon, too homely for 
ethics, too easily accomplished for you to say, " I would if 
I could." 

Sydney Smith, 



January 6. 



Man is the artificer of his own happiness. Let him be- 
ware how he complains of the disposition of circumstanqes, 
for it is his own disposition he blames. If this is sour, or 
that rough, or the other steep, let him think if it be not 
his work! If his looks curdle all hearts, let him not 
complain of a sour reception ; if he hobble in his gait, let 
him not grumble at the roughness of the way; if he is 
weak in the knees, let him not call the hiU steep. This 
was the pith of the inscription on the wall of the Swedish 
inn, " You will find at Trochate, excellent bread, meat, 

and wine ; provided you bring them with you." 

Thoreau. 



The possible stands by us ever fresh. 
Fairer than augbt which any life hath owned. 

Jean Ingelaw. 

Truth 's golden o'er us, although we refuse it. 

Browning., 



January 7. 



He who is in temptations is in the hells. Place is of 
no consequence, but all depends on state. 



It appears as if the Lord was angry when man's own 
evil punishes him ; which is permitted out of love, that his 
evil may be removed ; like the case of parent and child. 

Swedenborg. 



And he, who waits to have his task marked out, 
Shall die and leave his errand unfulfilled. 



People who get lonesoine realize what poor company 
they are. 



January 8. 



It is a record of the mellow and ripe moments that I 

would keep. I would not preserve the husk of life, but 

the kernel. 

Thoreau. 



It is not a true apology for • any coarseness to say that 

it is natural. 

TTioreau. 

Do not speak for other men : think for yourself. You 
are shown, as in a vision, the kingdoms of this world, and 
of all the worlds, but you prefer to look in upon a puppet 
show. Though you should speak but to one kindred 
mind in all time, though you should not speak to 
one, but only utter aloud, that you may the more com- 
pletely realize and live in the idea which contains the 
reason of your life, that you may build yourself up to the 
height of your conceptions, that you may remember your 
Creator in the days of your youth, and justify his ways to 
man, that the end of life may not be its amusement. 

Thoreau. 



January 9. 



Don't be gazing at that mountain or river in the dis- 
tance, and saying, " How shall I ever get over them ? " 
but keep to the present little inch that is before you, and 
accomplish that in the little moment that belongs to it. 
The mountain and the river can only be passed in the 
same way ; and when you come to them you will come to 

the light and strength that belong to them. 

M.A.JCelty.^ 



Every hour comes with some little fagot of God's will 
fastened upon its back. 



Faber. 



January 10. 



Be resolutely and faithfully what you are, be humbly 

what you aspire to be. Be sure you give men the best of 

your wares, though they be poor enough, and the gods 

will help you to lay up a better store for the future. 

Mgn's noblest gift to man is his sincerity ; for it embraces 

his integrity also. 

T'horemt. 

Build up heroic lives, and all 

Be like a sheathen sabre. 
Ready to flash out at God's call, 

O chivalry of labor ! 
Triumph and toil are twins ; and aye 

Joy suns the cloud of sorrow ; 
And 'tis the martyrdom to-day 

Brings victory to-morrow. 

Gerald Massey. 



January 11. 



CHEERFULNESS. 

What, though corroding and multiplied sorrows, 

Legion-like, darken this planet of ours ? 
Hope is a balsam the wounded heart borrows, 

Even when anguish hath palsied its powers ; 
Wherefore, though fate play the part of a traitor. 

Soar o'er the stars on the pinions of hope ; — 
Fearlessly certain that, sooner or later. 

Over the stars thy desires shall have scope. 

Act ! — for in action are wisdom and glory, 

Fame, immortality, these are its crown ; 
Would'st thou illumine the tablets of story, 

Build on achievements thy doom of renown. 
Honor and feeling were given thee to cherish ; 

Cherish them, then, though all else should decay ; 
Landmarks be these that are never to perish, 

Stars that will shine on the duskiest day. 

Courage ! disaster and peril, once over. 
Freshen the spirits as flowers the grove ; 

O'er the dim graves that the cypresses cover 
Soon the forget-me-not rises in love. 

Salts. 



January 12. 



One cannot too soon forget his errors and misde- 
meanors. To dwell long upon them is to add to the 
offence. Not to grieve long for any action, but to go 
immediately and do freshly and otherwise, subtracts so 
much from the wrong ; else we may make the delay of 
repentance the punishment of the sin. 

Thoreau, 



Go not so far out of your path for a truer life ; keep 
strictly onward in that path alone which your genius 
points out ; do the things which lie nearest to you, but 
which are difficult to do ; live a purer, a more thoughtful 
and laborious life, more true to your friends and neigh- 
bors, more noble and magnanimous. 

Tkoreau, 



January 13. 



I've tried the world — it wears no more 

The coloring of romance it wore. 

Yet well has Nature kept the truth 

She promised in my earliest youth. 

The radiant beauty shed abroad, 

On all the glorious works of God, 

Shows freshly, to my sobered eye. 

Each charm it wore in days gone by. 

Bryant. 



"When Emerson's library was burning in Concord," 
relates Miss Alcott, " I weiit to him as he stood with the 
firelight on his strong, sweet face, and endeavored to 
express my sympathy for the loss of his most valued pos- 
sessions, but he answered, cheerily, * Never mind, Louisa ; 
see what a beautiful blaze they make ! We will enjoy 
that now.' The lesson was never forgotten, and in the 
varied losses that have come to me I have learned to look 
for something beautiful and bright." 



January 14. 



Jesus ! the ladder of my faith 

Rests on the jasper walls of heaven ; 

And through the veiling clouds I catch 
Faint visions of the mystic Seven ! 



The glory of the rainbowed throne 

Illumes those clouds like lambent flame ; 
As once, on earth, thy love divine 

Burned through the robes of human frame. 
Thou art the same, O gracious Lord ! 

The same dear Christ that thou wert then ; 
And all the praises angels sing 

Delight thee less than prayers of men. 

H. M. Kimball. 



January 15. 



Strive with the wanderer from the better path, 
, Bearing thy message meekly, not in wrath ; 
Weep for the frail that err, the weak that fall, 
Have thine own faith, but hope and pray for all. 

O. iV. Holmes. 



Many in this world run after felicity like an absent 

man hunting for his hat, while all the time it is on his 

head or in his hand. 

^ Sydney SnUtk. 

I HAVE been popping corn tornight, which is only a 

more rapid blossoming of the seed under a greater than 

July heat. The popped com is a perfect winter flower, 

hinting of anemones and houstonias. 

Thoreau. 



January 16. 



Why do we not always smile whenever we meet the eye 
of a fellow-being? That is the true recognition which 
ought to pass from soul to soul constantly. Little chil- 
dren, in simple communities, do this involuntarily, uncon- 
sciously. The honest-hearted German peasant does it. 
It is like magical sunlight all through that simple land, 
the perpetual greeting on the right hand and the left 
between strangers as they pass by each other, never 
without a smile. This, then, is " the fine art of smiling ; " 
like all fine art, true art, perfection of art, the simplest 
following of Nature. 

Helen Hunt. 

Hypocrisy, the only evil that walks, 

Invisible, except to God alone. 

By his permissive will, through heaven and earth. 

Milton. 



Take short views, hope for the best, and put your trust 
in God. 

Sydney Smith. 



January 17. 



What's best in life, O busy brain ? 
'Tis the glad power to strive again, 
'Tis inspiration's joyous thrill, 
And work, the balm for every ill. 
Work 's best in life. 

Elizabeth M. Champncy. 



I WILL do human nature the justice to say that we are 
all prone to make other people do their duty. 

Sydney Smith. 



Do the work that's nearest, 
Though it's dull at whiles, 

Helping when you meet them 
Lame dogs over stiles. 



January 18. 



As from the bow'd-down branches of the trees, 
Snow in the sunshine melteth by degrees, 

Leaving them free to rise 

Once more towards the skies ; 
So, in the brightness of thy grace divine, 
May sin melt swiftly from this soul of mine. 



SANTA TERESA'S BOOK-MARK. 

Let nothing disturb thee, 
Nothing affright thee ; 
All things are passing ; 
God never changeth. 
Patient endurance 
Attaineth to all things. 
Who God possesseth 
In nothing is wanting ; 
Alone, God sufficeth. 

Longfellow. 



January 19. 



Lesson drawn by Helen Hunt from the words of a 
poorly clad little girl who on a rainy day stood before the 
window of a milliner's shop, rapt in delight at the bright 
hues within, and saying to herself, , " I choose that color." 
" I choose that color." " I choose that color," Why 
should days ever be dark, life ever be colorless ? There 
is always sun ; there are always blue and scarlet and yel- 
low and purple. We. cannot -reach them, perhaps, but we 
can see them, if it's only " through a glass " and " darkly," 
— still we can see them. We can " choose " our colors. 
It rains perhaps, and we are standing in the cold. Never 
mind. If we look earnestly enough at the brightness 
which is on the other side of the glass, we shall forget the 
wet and not feel the cold. 

* * Learn a wondrous secret, that pennilessness is not 
poverty, and ownership is not possession ; that to be with- 
out is not always to lack, arid to reach is not to attain ; 
that sunlight is for all eyes that look up, and color for 
those who " choose." 

Helen Hunt. 



January 20. 



Our lives are songs ; God writes the words, 

And we set tliem to music at pleasure ; 
And the song grows glad, or sweet, or sad, 

As we choose to fashion the measure. 
We must write the music, whatever the song, 

Whatever the rhyme or metre, 
And if it is sad, we can make it glad ; ' 

Or, if sweet, we can make it sweeter. 



To the whole world I commend the good brotherhood 
of Maple, and pass on the" emphatic endorsement of a 
blessed old black woman, who came to my room the other 
day, and standing before the rollicking blaze on my hearth 
said, " Bless yer, honey, ye's got a wood fire. Ise allers 
said that, if yer's got a wood fire, yer's got meat an' drink 
an' does." 

Helm Hunt. 



January 21. 



I couldn't live in peace, l£ I put the shadow of a wil- 
ful sin between myself and God. 

George Eliot. 

,;v; 

Is it hot written " We are saved by hope," and is not 
hope a something which the mind feeds upon ? Is it not 
the spiritual element which, after all, gives tone and vigor 
to the entire nature ? 



It is with human character, very often, as it is with a 
torch : the more it is shaken, the more it shines. 

From a Berkshire Pulpit, 
W. W. Newton. 



January 22. 



The same law that shapes the earth and the stars, 
shapes the snowflake. Call it, rather, snow star. As 
surely as the petals of a flower are numbered, each of 
these countless snow stars comes whirling to earth, pro- 
nouncing thus with emphasis the number six, order. What 
a world we live in ! Where are the jeweller's shops ? I 
may say that the Maker of the world exhausts his skill 
with each snowflake and dewdrop that he sends down. 
We think that the one mechanically coheres, and that the 
other simply flows together and falls ; but in truth they are 
the product of enthusiasm, the children of an ecstasy, fin- 
ished with the Artist's utmost skill. 

Tkoreau. 



January 23. 



As the stove parts with its heat to bring all surrounding 
objects into its own heated condition, so we affect those 
surrounding us. Not more certainly does a rose diffuse 
its fragrance than human beings dispense their influence 
wherever they go. ... Is a man religious ? Not more 
truly does the sunshine impart its glory to surrounding 
objects than that man's religious influence passes from 
him to all persons and things within its sphere. Brutality 
and lust go forth in like manner, impressing and influ- 
encing all within their range. Houses become so imbued 
with the influence of the people that live in them that 
sensitive persons can feel that influence as soon as they 
enter. 

William Denton. 

The air is one vast library, on whose pages are forever 
written all that man has ever said, or woman whispered. 



January 24. 



I've been a great deal happier since I have given up 
thinking about what is easy and pleasant, and being dis- 
contented because I couldn't have my own will. Our life is 
determined for us ; and it makes the mind very free when 
we give up wishing, and only think of bearing what is laid 

upon us, and doing what is given us to do. 

George Eliot. 



Wiser it were to welcome and make ours 

Whate'er of good, though small, the present brings, 

Kind greetings, sunshine, songs of birds, and flowers, 
With a child's pure delight in little things. 

R. C. Trench. 



January 25. 



Every action becomes more certainly an eternal 

mother than an eternal daughter. 

Richter. 



We must not expect Philosophy to produce with one 
stroke of the pen the converse effect to that which Rubens 
produced when he converted a smiling child into a weep- 
ing one with one stroke of his brush. It is sufficient if 
she converts the soul's deep mourning garb into, half 
mourning ; it is enough when I can say to myself, " I am 
content to bear that share of my sorrow of which my 

philosophy has not relieved me." 

Richter. 



January 26. 



Why is sun more bright than rain ? 

Why does night bring forth the day ? 
Why do souls grow strong through pain ? 
'Tis God's way. 

Him to trust though sunbeams fail, 
Him to love though loves decay, 
Him to see behind the veil. 
Be my way. 



Men are tattooed with their special beliefs like so many 
South Sea Islanders ; but- a real human heart, with 
Divine love in it, beats with the same glow under all the 
patterns of all earth's thousand tribes. 

O. W. Holmes. 



January 27. 



Both for bodily and mental health, court the present. 
Embrace health wherever you find her. 



One while we do not wonder that so many commit 
suicide, life is so barren and worthless. We only live on 
by an effort of the will. Suddenly, our condition is ame- 
liorated, and even the barking of a dog is a pleasure to 
us. So closely is our happiness bound up with our physi- 
cal condition, and one reacts on the other. 

Thoreau. 



January 28. 



Then the grave Elias answered, " God said, ' Rise, Elias, 

go; 
Speak to him, the sorely tempted ; lift him from his gulf 
of woe. 

"'Tell him that his very longing is itself an answering 

cry; 
That his prayer, " Come, Gracious Allah ! " is my answer, 

" Here am I." ' 

" Every inmost aspiration is God's angel undefiled ; 
And in every ' O my Father ! ' slumbers deep a ' Here, my 
child.' " 



January 29. 



Then fiercely we dig the fountain, 

Oh ! whence do the waters rise ? 
Then panting we climb the mountain, 

Oh ! are there indeed blue skies ? 
And we dig till the soul is weary, 

Nor find the waters out ! 
And we climb till all is dreary, 

And still the sky is doubt. 

Search not the roots of the fountain, 

But drink the water bright 5 
Gaze far above the mountain, 

The sky may speak in light. 
But if yet thou see no beauty— 

If in doubt thy heart yet cries — 
With thy hands go and do thy duty, 

And thy work will clear thine eyes. 

George Macdonald. 



January 30. 



Say not the struggle naught availeth, 
The labor and the wounds are vain, 

The enemy faints not, nor faileth. 

And as things have been, they remain. 

For while the tired waves, vainly breaking, 

Seem here no painful inch to gain. 
Far back, through creeks and inlets making, 

Comes, silent flooding in, the main. 

And not by eastern windows only, 
When daylight comes, comes in the light ; 

In front the sun climbs slow, how slowly. 
But westward, look ! the land is light. 

A. H. Clough. 



January 31. 



We always paint, like Milton, our lost paradise more 

glowing than the regained one; like Dante, hell better 

than purgatory. 

Richter. 



Oh, if every one had a fixed belief that after fifty years, 

on an appointed day, Nature would lead him to her place 

of execution, he would be a different man ; but we all 

banish the image of death out of our souls, as the Silesians, 

on Lsetare Sunday, cast it out of the cities. The thought 

and the expectation of death improve us as much as the 

certainty and the choice of it. 

Richter. 



February 1. 



But Winter has yet brighter scenes, — he boasts 
Splendors beyond what gorgeous Summer knows ; 
Or Autumn with his many fruits, and woods 
All flushed with many hues. Cbme when the rains 
Have glazed the snow and clothed the trees Mdth ice. 
While the slant sun of February pours 
Into the bowers a flood of light ! Approach ! 
The incrusted surface shall upbear thy steps, 
And the broad arching portals of the grove 
Welcome thy entering. 



Bryant. 



Pale is the February sky. 

And brief the mid-day's sunny hours ; 
The wind-swept forest seems to sigh 

For the sweet time of leaves and flowers. 

Bryant. 



February 2. 



JOSH BILLINGS' FREE TICKETS. 

Honesty iz like 7 per cent, interest, it will beat all 
kind of speckerlashuns in the long run. 

If a mule kiks me the sekond time, I allwuss blame 
miself, and give the mule kredit for it. 

It iz az hard work for a man to keep quiet who haz 
suddenly got welth or fame, az it iz for a bladder to keep 
still after it is blown up. 

Pashunce iz ov more consequence to a skoolmaster than 
intellekt. No man iz fit for a skoolmaster who kant look 
upon muskeetoes az a blessing. 

Arly impreshuns are never lost, and while the katekism 
iz the hardest thing for a child to larn, it iz the hardest 
thing for them to forgit. 



When thou hast thanked thy God for every blessing sent, 
What time will then remain for murmurs or lament ? 



February 3. 



Who comes to God an inch through doubtings dim, 
In blazing light He will approach a yard toward him. 

Oriental Poem. 



Life is too short for any bitter feeling ; 
Time is the best avenger, if we wait ; 
The years speed by, and on their wings bear healing ; 

We have no room for anything like hate. 
This solemn truth the low mounds seem revealing 
That thick and fast about our feet are stealing — 
Life is too short. 

Ella Wheeler. 



I KNOW life's too short fer querrellin' ; it's too short, 
too, fer makin' over some folks. 

Mrs. Whitney. 



February 4. 



WHAT OF THAT? 

Tired ! well, and what of that ? 
Didst fancy life was spent on beds of ease, 
Fluttering the rose leaves scattered by the breeze ? 
Come, rouse thee ! work while it is called to-day. 
Coward, arise, go forth thy way ! 

Lonely ! and what of that ? 
Some must be lonely ; 'tis not given to all 
To feel a heart responsive rise and fall ttt? 
To blend another life into its own, 
Work may be done in loneliness ; work on ! 
• •• •■•• 

No help ! nay, 'tis not so ; 
Though human help be far, thy God is nigh, 
Who feeds the ravens, hears his children cry. 
He's near thee wheresoe'er thy footsteps roam, 
And he will guide thee, light thee, help thee home. 

Every Other Saturday. 



February 5. 



PHRASES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 

Shakespeare's influence over the public is shown by 
the extent to which his phrases have become incorporated 
into our language. Among these are " bag and baggage," 
" dead as a door nail," " hit or miss," " love is blind," 
"selling for a song," "wide world," "fast and loose," 
" unconsidered trifles," " westward ho," " familiarity breeds 
contempt," " patching up excuses," " misery makes 
strange bedfellows," "to boot" (in trade), "short and 
long of it," " comb your head with a three-legged stool," 
" dancing attendance," " getting even " (revenge), " birds 
of a feather," " that's flat," " Greek to me " (unintelligi- 
ble), " packing a jury," " mother wit," " killed with kind- 
ness," " mum " (for silence), " ill wind that blows no 
good," "wild goose chase," "scarecrow," "luggage," 
" row of pins " (as a mark of value), " viva voce," " give 
and take," "sold " (in the way of a joke), "your cake is 
dough." The girl who playfully calls some youth a 
" milksop " is also unconsciously quoting Shakespeare, 
and even " loggerhead " is of the same origin. " Extem- 
pore " is first found in Shakespeare, and so are " alma- 
nacs." Shakespeare is the first author that speaks of 
" the man in the moon," or mentions the potato, or uses 
the term " eyesore " for annoyance. 

Chicago Times, 



February 6. 



JUDGE NOT. 

Judge not ; the working of his brain 
And of his heart thou canst not see ; 

What looks to thy dim eyes a stain, 
In God's pure Ught may only be 

A scar, brought from some well-fought field, 
Where thou wouldst only faint and yield. 

The look, the air that frets thy sight, 

May be a token that below 
The soul has closed in deadly fight 

With some internal fiery foe. 
Whose glance would scorch thy smiling grace, 

And cast thee shuddering on thy face. 

Adelaide A. Procter. 



February 7. 



THE ART OF CONVERSING. 

The reason why many who converse are dull is our 
fault, not theirs ; our bearing, because we have not learned 
the art of patiently listening, restrains and embarrasses 
them. Were we more respectful and benevolent, the 
tongue of the one speaking would disentangle itself, and 
give us many treasures of head and heart. 

Hence, in conversing, we should never seem to feel 
toward the one speaking that we are perfectly acquainted 
with everything he is saying or can say; that kills his 
glow, and we shall shortly have for a companion a stick or 
a stone. 

Hence, also, when our inferiors are speaking, we should 
never put words into their lips. Start the mass of men ; 
then, while the glow and flow are upon them, preserve a 
dead silence ; you will shortly have poured into your ears 
all the best things they know. When you have given even 
an uneducated, if intelligent, man the impression that you 
have become his interested listener, he will give j'ou valu- 
able thoughts not 'ound in your books and schools. 

Prof. Taramsend. 



February 8. 



RELEASE. 

If one had watched a prisoner many a year, 
Standing behind a barrfed window-pane, 
Fettered with heavy handcuff and with chain, 
And gazing on the blue sky, far and clear ; 
And suddenly some morning he should hear 
The man had in the night contrived to gain 
His freedom and was safe, would this bring pain ? 
Ah ! would it not to dullest heart appear 
Good tidings ? 

Yesterday I looked on one 
Who lay as if asleep in perfect peace. 
His long imprisonment for life was done. 
Eternity's great freedom his release 
Had brought. Yet they who loved him called him dead. 
And wept, refusing to be comforted. 



Helen Hunt. 



February 9. 



Emerson spoke volumes when he said, in an essay on 
Greatness, that a certain man had a heart as great as the 
world, but there was no room in it to hold the memory of 
a wrong. 

" For 'tis sweet to stammer one letter 
Of the Eternal's language j — on earth it is called Forgiveness I " 

Longfellow. 



ONE DEED OF GOOD. 

If I might do one deed of good, 

One little deed before I die, 
Or think one noble thought, that should 

Hereafter not forgotten lie, 
I would not murmur, though I must 
Be lost in death's unnumbered dust. 

The filmy wing that wafts the seed 

Upon the careless wind to earth, 
Of its short life has only need 

To find the germ fit place for birth ; 
For one swift moment of delight 
It whirls, then withers out of sight. 

P. W. BourdilloH. 



February lO. 



SITTING ALONE WITH CONSCIENCE. 

I SAT alone with my conscience, 

In a place where time had ceased ; 
And we talked of my former living 

In the land where the years increased. 
And I felt I should have to answer 

The question it put to me, 
And to face the answer and question 

Throughout an eternity. 

And I thought of a far-away warning, 

Of a sorrow that was to be mine, 
In a land that then was the future. 

But now was the present time ; 
And I thought of my former thinking 

Of a judgment day to be. 
But sitting alone with my conscience 

Seemed judgment enough for me. 

And I know of the future judgment. 

How dreadful soe'er it be, 
That to sit alone with my conscience 

Will be judgment enough for me. 



February 11. 



WINTER ON EARTH, BUT JUNE IN THE SKY. 

Slow through the light and silent air, 

Up climbs the smoke on its spiral stair — 

The visible flight of some mortal's prayer ; 

The trees are in bloom with the flowers <rf fros^ 

But never a feathery leaf is lost ; 

The spring, descending, is caught and bound 

Ere its silver feet can touch the ground : 

So still is the air that lies, this morn, 

Over the snow-cold fields forlorn, 

'Tis as though Italy's heaven smiled 

In the face of some bleak Norwegian wild ; 

And the heart in me sings — I know not why 

'Tis Winter on earth, but June in the sky ! 

Edith M. Thomas. 



February 12. 



WEARINESS. 
"AT' EVENING TIME IT SHALL BE LIGHT." 

O THOUGHTFUL niinds !~that for so long 
Have qtiestioned how to conquer wrong, 

How best to battle sin, 
Hope on ; no good is done in vain, 
Through toil and weariness and pain 

The right at last shall win. 

O faithful hands ! that day and night 
Have done with courage and with might 

Whatever was to do, 
Blessings bestowed and duties done 
Shall yet by the all-knowing One 

Be measured back to you. 

O loving hearts ! to you is given 

The best we know of God and heaven. 

Though you may hunger here. 
Abiding as the eternal skies 
The perfect love which satisfies 

Still casteth out all fear. 



February 13. 



The happiest life which constantly exercises and edu- 
cates what is best in us. 

Hamerton. 



The dial 
Receives many shades, and each points to the sun ; 
The shadows are many, the sunlight is one. 
Life's sorrows still fluctuate ; God's love does not ; 
And his love is unchanged when it changes our lot. 

Owen Meredith. 



February 14. 



My true love hath my heart, and I have his, — 
By just exchange one for another given, 

I hold his dear, and mine he cannot miss. 
There never was a better bargain driven : 

My true love hath my heart, and I have his. 

His heart in me keeps him and me in one ; 

My heart in him his thoughts and senses guides ; 
He loves my heart, for once it was his own ; 

I cherish his because in me it bides : 
My true love hath my heart, and I have his. 

Sir Philip Sidney. 

I WOULD Still outrun 
All Calendars with Love's, whose date alway 
Thy bright eyes govern better than the sun. 
O, if it be to choose and call thee mine. 
Love, thou art every day my Valentine. 

Thomas Hood. 



February 15. 



A LOVE LESSON. 

A SWEET " No, no ! " — with a sweet smile beneath — 
Becomes an honest girl; I'd have you learn it. 

As for plain " Yes ! " — it may be said, i' faith, 
Too plainly and too oft: pray, well discern it. 

Not ..that I'd have my pleasure incomplete, 
Or lose the kiss for which ray lips beset you; 

But that in suffering me to take it, sweet, ' 
I'd have you say, "No, no ! I will not let you." 

Le^h Hunt. 

February — free from passion, care, and strife, 
If an amethyst she cherish all her life. 

M. A. Lathbury. 



February 16. 



A CERTAIN pasha, dead ifive, thousand years, 
Once from his harem fled in sudden tears, 

And had this sentence on the city's gate 
Deeply engraven, " Only, God is great." 

So these four words above the city's noise 
Hung like the accents of an angel's voice, 

And evermore, from the high barbacah. 
Saluted each returning caravan. 

Lost is that city's glory. Every gust 

Lifts, with crisp leaves, the unknown pasha's dust. 

And all is ruin — save one wrinkled gate. 
Whereon is written, " Only God is great ! " 



Though Winter howleth at the g^te, 
in our hearts 'tis Summer stiU., • 

Epes Sargent. 



February 17. 



I BELIEVE. 

The world is vexed with many creeds, 

Nor bettered in their holding, 
Where dogmas blossom not in deeds, 

A nobler life unfolding. 

• ■ ■ » • • 

Though God and Christ are in my creed, 

And life or death forever, 
This may be mine, through sinful greed, 

That through its conquest — never ! 

I will not, then, of creeds make boast, 

Which ever}' lip may fashion ; 
Nor let my soul be torn and tossed 

By fierce polemic passion. 

Enough that I this faith maintain, 

Which God within me teaches ; 
Who conquers self through Christ and pain. 

The Life Eternal reaches ! 

William C. Richards. 



February 18. 



DON'T TAKE IT TO HEART. 

There's many a trouble 

Would break like a bubble, 
And into the waters of Lethe depart, 

Did not we rehearse it, 

And tenderly nurse it, 
And give it a permanent place in the heart. 

Resolve to be merry, 

All worry to ferry 
Across the famed waters that bid us forget ; 

And no longer fearful, 

But happy and cheerful, 
We feel life has much that's worth living for yet. 

Anon. 



February 19. 



I AM glad to tell that out of all the toil and disappoint- 
ments of the summer just ended I have risen up to a 
victory ; that silence of thought since you have been away 
has won for my spirit a triumph. I read something like 
this the other day : " There is, no healthy thought without 
labor, and thought makes the labor happy." Perhaps this 
is the way I have been able to climb up higher. It came 
to me one morning when I was making bread. I said to 
myself, " Here I am compelled by an inevitable necessity 
to make our bread this summer. Why not consider it a 
pleasant occupation, and make it so by trying to see what 
perfect bread I can make ? " It seemed like an inspira- 
tion, and the whole of life grew brighter. The very sun- 
shine seemed flowing down through my spirit into the 
white loaves, and now I believe my table is furnished with 
better bread than ever before ; and this truth, old as crea- 
tion, seems just now to have become fully mine — that I 
need not to be the shrinking slave of toil, but its regal 
master, making whatever I do yield me its best fruits. 
You have been king of your work so long that maybe you 
will laugh at me for having lived so long without my crown, 
but I am too glad to have found it at all to be entirely 
disconcerted even by your merriment. Now, I wonder if 
right here does not lie the " terrible wrong," or at least 
some of it, of which the woman suffragists complain. The 
wrongly educated woman thinks her duties a disgrace, and 
frets under them or shirks them if she can. She sees man 
triumphantly pursuing his vocations, and thinks it is the 
kind of work he does which makes him grand and regnant ; 
whereas, it is not the kind of -work at all, but the way in 
which and the spirit with which he does it. 

Mrs. Garfield. 



February 20. 



the maiden's lament, 
(after "locksley hall.") 
Comrades, leave me here a little, while I muse on many things ; 
Leave me .here, and when you want me, sound the banjo's dulcet 
strings. 

Let me cast my roving optic down the vista of the Past, - 
Meditate on all my follies, from my first act to my last. 

All the list of weary blunders had their origin and start 
From the day I first determined I would give myself to Art — 

From the day I perpetrated an umbrella stand much garnished ; 
'Twas a drain-pipe with scrap pictures neatly pasted on and varnished. 

But this kind of decoration speedily went out of style. 

So I turned me round and painted daisies on a sky-blue tile. 

Then a red-legged stork I painted, 'mid some rushes on a panel ; 
Next I made a lovely study of some cat-tails worked on flannel. 

I have "etched" a dozen doyleys, painted four depressing placques, 
Covered with Kate Greenaway children, menu pasteboards by the 
stacks. ; ' . 

Comrades, I am very weary, and my heart is sorely vexed. 

Is this game of Art 'most finished ? If it isn't, what comes next ? 

Must I try to do wood-carving ? Must I learn to model some ? 
Hark I the banjo calls me onward. Comrades, wearily I come. 

Bessie Chandler. 



February 21. 



WINTER'S HOPE. 

The Autumn days are gone — all flown ; 

The yellowing leaves from off the trees 
Are shed, with sad and doleful moan 

Of whistling wind and mournful breeze. 

The cumbered earth bears far and near 
Those saddening signs of Autumn's death ; 

And leafless forests, moist and drear, 
Oppress us with their chilly breath. 

But let us look around once more — 
Is there no beam to cheer our sight ? 

No rift in these dark clouds ? Ah ! sure. 
We are not left without some light ? 

No ; 'tis not so ! E'en while we gaze. 

See from yon hill the red sun rise, 
Illuming with his cheering rays 

The earth that all so darkly lies. 

Chamber^ Journal, 



February 22. 



The world is upheld by the veracity of good men ; they 

make the earth wholesome. We call our children and our 

lands by their names. Their names are wrought into the 

verbs of language, their works and effigies are in our 

houses, and every circumstance of the day recalls an 

anecdote of them. 

Emerson. 



O SPiRit of that early day. 
So pure and strong and true, 

Be with us in the narrow way 
Our faithful fathers knew. 



Whittitr. 



My friends, we can't all be Washingtons, but we kin all 
be patriots and behave ourselves in a human and Chris- 
tian manner. When we see a brother goin' down hill to 
ruin let us not give him a push, but let us seize rite hold 
of his coat tails and draw him back to morality. 

4- Ward. 



February 23. 



Seeing sweet fruit 
Groweth from wholesome roots, and bitter things 
From poison stocks ; yea, seeing, too, how spite 
Breeds hiate, and kindness, friends, and patience, peace, 
Even while we live ; and when 'tis willed we die. 
Shall there not be as good a " Then " as " Now " ? 
Haply, much better! since one grain of rice 
Shoots a green feather gemmed with fifty pearls, 
And all the starry champak's white and gold 
Lurks in those little gray spring buds. 



; Some latter-day philosopher has said : Send me all the 
dresses a woman has worn in the course of her life, and I 
will write her biography from them. 



It is better to say, " This one thing I e/o," than to say, 
"These forty things I dabble in." 

Washington Gladden. 



February 24. 



A LEGEND. 

I READ a legend of a monk who painted,* 

III an old convent cell in days agone, 
Pictures of martyrs and virgins sainted. 

And the sweet Christ-face with the crown of thorn. 

Poor daubs ! not fit to be a chapel's treasure ! 

Full many a taunting word upon them fell. 
But the good abbot let him, for his pleasure, 

Adorn with them his solitary cell. 

One night the poor monk mused : " Could I but render 

Honor to Christ as other painters do,- 
Were but my skill as great as is the tender 

Love that inspires me when his cross I view!. 

" But no — 'tis vain, I toil and strive in sorrow ; 
What man so scorns still less can He admire. 
My life's work is valueless ; to-morrow 
•. I'll cast my ill wrought pictures on the fire." 

He raised his eyes, within the cell — O wonder ! 

There stood a visitor — thorn-crowned was He ; 
A sweet voice the silence rent asunder — 

" I scorn no work that's done for love of me." - 

And round the walls the paintings shone resplendent 
With lights and colors to this world unknown, 

A perfect beauty, and a hue transcendent. 
That never yet on mortal canvas shone. 

Home Journal. 



February 25. 



A FEBRUARY SIMILE. 

Across the hills the drifting snow^ cloud speeds, 
And soft warm flakes fall on the frozen ground ; 
Anon fierce winds pass o'er with sullen sound, 

And whirl the snow on high in glittering beads ; 

And then the west wind, tender with good deeds. 
Touches the streams' great storehouses, and rills 
Laugh downward to the plains, till 'neath the hills 

A waking river warbles 'mongst its reeds. 

So wakes the God-gift conscience in a man ! 

Oft through a dreary winter of his life 
It sleeps frost-bound — dead for a little span ; 

Then, roused by sleet of sorrow and by strife 
Of varying winds of anguish and of pain, 
It leaps to fulness of spring strength again. 

George Weaiherly. 

What seems to us affliction 

Is oft a hand that helps us to our wish. 

So may it fall with thee — if Heaven approves ! 

Sheridan Knawles. 



February 26. 



We shape ourselves the joy or fear 
Of which the coming life is made, 

And fill our future's atmosphere 
With sunshine or with shade. 

The tissue of the life to be 

We weave with colors all our own ; 

And in the field of destiny 

We reap as we have sown. 

Whittier. 



True hope is swift and flies with swallow's wings. 
Kings it makes gods, and meaner creatures kings. 

Shakespeare. 



Our greatest good and what we can least spare 

Is hope. 

Armstrong. 



February 27. - 



Forgive and forget! — Why, the world would be lonely, 

The garden a wilderness left to deform, 
If the flowers but remembered the killing breeze only, 

And the fields gave no verdure for fear of the storm. 

Charles Swain. 



Take things by their smooth handle. 

Jefferson, 



"THE SKIN OF MY TEETH." 

It may be ihtereSting to note that this expression, which 
by many is regarded as vulgar slang, has really the high 
classical authority of the Bible. It is Job (xix. 20) who ex- 
claims, in his anguish, " I am escaped with the skin of my 
teeth!" Some common sayings, such as "God tempers 
the wind to the shorn lamb," " Pouring oil on the troubled 
waters," " The war horse scents the battle from afar," etc., 
are supposed to be in the Bible, though not so. But there 
are not many who, in using the expression of hanging on 
or being saved by the " skin of their teeth," know the high 
authority for its use. 

Notes and Queries. 



February 28. 



CHEERFULNESS. 

When Goethe says that in every human condition foes 

He in wait for us, "invincible only by cheerfulness and 

equanimity," he does not mean that we can at all times be 

really cheerful, or at a moment's notice, but that the en- 

deayor to look at the better side of things will produce 

the habit, and that this habit is the surest safeguard against 

the danger of sudden evils. 

■ - . i^gji Hunt. 



: Will winter never be over ?■ 

, Will the dark days never go ? 
Must the buttercup and the clover 
Be always hid under the snow? 

Ah ! lend me your little ear, love ! 

Hark ! 'tis' a beautiful thing : 
The weariest month of the year, love, 

Is shortest and nearest the spring. 

Mrs. Whitney. 



February 29. 



Who is there that has a good word for a day of Febru- 
ary, or who stays to think of the cause for the light-heart- 
edness that comes to most of us as the chill month tells 
the tale of its dreary days ? Yet, there is a charm about 
the February day superior to that belonging to other days 
of the year in the degree and ratio that hope is superior to 
possession. For about hope there is always a heavenly 
atmosphere ; it borrows all the influences of fortune and 
felicity ; it is the spiritual part of them, indeed, the fra- 
grance of the flower ; and about possession there is 
satiety, and often a failure to realize the fact of possession 
and extract all its value. To many natures the hope of 
joy is sweeter than its possession, as suspense is bitterer 
than the certainty of pain. ... 

Yet, when all is said about the charm to be found in the 
February day by him who seeks it, we have no doubt there 
are some fur-wrapped cavillers and shiverers who will 
maintain that the only February day with any charm at all 
is that day which comes only once in four years, if it is 
not, indeed, that other day which, although due at the end 
of every hundred years, drops out of the century at its 
completion, and never reappears ; a fate which, if they had 
their way, would befall not only the twenty-ninth but every 
day of February. 



March 1. 



Thank Providence for Spring. The earth, and man 
himself, by sympathy with his birthplace, would be far 
other than we find them if life toiled wearily onward 
without this periodical infusion of the primal spirit. 

Hawthorne. 



A HAPPY man or woman is a better thing to find than 
a five-pound note. He or she is a radiating focus of good- 
will ; and their entrance into a room is as though another 
candle had been lighted. We need not care whether they 
could prove the forty-seventh proposition ; they do a bet- 
ter thing than that, they practically demonstrate the great 

theorem of the Liveableness of Life. 

Stevenson. 



The earth hath felt the breath of spring, 
Though yet on her deliverer's wing 
The lingering frosts of winter cling. 



Whittier. 



March 2. 



Wind and rain fulfilling His word! 

Tell me, was ever a legend heard 

Where the wind, commanded to blow, deferred. 

Or the rain that was bidden to fall demurred ? 

Mary N. Prescott. 



Life is short,, 

Art long, 

Opportunity fleeting 
Experiment slippery, 
Judgment difficult. 

Hippocrates, 500 B.C. 

Don't you think it is always easier to climb a mountain 
than it is to level it ? 

Bulwer.. 



March 3. 



It's natchural enough, I guess, 

When some gits more and some gits less, 

Fer them uns on the slimmest side 

To claim it ain't a fair divide ; 

And I've knowed some to lay and wait, 

And git up soon, and set up late, 

To ketch some feller they could hate 

Fer goin' at a faster gait. 

The signs is bad when folks commence 

A findin' fault with Providence, 

And balkin' 'cause the earth don't shake 

At every prancin' step they, take. 

No man is great till he can see 

How less than little he would be 

Ef stripped to self, and stark and bare, 

He hung his sign out anywhere. 

My doctern is to lay aside 

Contensions, and be satisfied : 

Jest do your best, and praise; er blame 

That foUers that counts jest the same. 

I've alius noticed grate success 

Is mixed with troubles, more or less. 

And it's the man who does the best 

That gits more kicks than all the rest. 

- James Whitcomb Riley. 



March 4. 



WOMAN'S PHYSICAL SUPERIORITY. 

True, she cannot sharpen a pencil, and, outside of 
commercial circles, she can't tie a package to make it 
look like anything save a crooked cross-section of chaos ; 
but land of miracle ! see what she can do with a pin ! I 
believe there are some women who could pin a glass knob 
to a door. She cannot walk so many miles around a bill- 
iard-table with nothing to eat, and nothing (to speak of) 
to drink, but she can walk the floor all night with a fret- 
ful baby, without going sound asleep the first half-hour. 
She can ride five hundred miles without going into the 
smoking-car to rest (and get away from the children). 
She can go to town and do a wearisome day's shopping, 
and have a good, time with three or four friends, without 
drinking a keg of beer. ..... She 

will not, and possibly cannot, walk five hundred miles 
around a tan-bark track in six days for five thousand dol- 
lars, but she can walk two hundred miles in ten hours, 
up and down the crowded aisles of a dry-goods store, 
when there is a reduction sale on. She hath no skill at 
fence, and knoweth not how to spar ; but when she jave- 
lins a man in the ribs, in a Christmas crowd, with her 
elbow — that man's whole family howls. She is afraid of 
a mouse, and runs from a cow, but a book-agent can't 
scare her. She is the salt of the church, the pepper of 
the choir, the life of the sewing society, and about all 
there is of a young ladies' school, or a nunnery. A boy 
with a sister is fortunate, a fellow with a cousin is to be 
envied, a young man with a sweetheart is happy, and a 
man with a wife is thrice blessed more than they all. 

Robert J. Burdette. 



March 5. 



MARCH. 

March ! and all the winds cry March ! 
As they sweep the heavens' arch, 
Polishing the stars that gem 
Earth's resplendent diadem, 
Setting all the waters free 
From the winter's chancery ; 
Sending down an avalanche 
From the tree's snow-covered branch. 
March makes clear the frosty track 
That the birds may hasten back 
On their northward flight, and bring 
Jocund carols for the spring. 
March is merry, March is mad, 
March is gay, and March is sad ; 
Every humor we may know 
If we list the winds that blow. 

Harper's Young People. 



March 6. 



The high prize of life, the crowning fortune of a man, 
is to be born to some pursuit, which finds him in employ- 
ment and happiness, — whether it be to make baskets or 

broadswords, or canals, or statues, or songs. 

Emerson. 



There is only one way to be happy, and that is to make 
somebody else so, and you can't be happy cross-lots ; you 
have got to go the regular turnpike road. 

Ingersoll. 



Little Emily — Do you like coifee, Mr. Watkins ? 
Old Mr. Watkins — Certainly, dear. 
Little Emily — Well, you make such a noise swallowing, 
I thought perhaps it hurt you. Does it ? 



March 7. 



So you fell just now in the mud, poor heart ! 

And to "try. to rise and be clean is vain ? 
Take both my hands now, and do your part ; . 

So — you stand on your feet again. 

Did nobody tell you your feet might slip ? 

Did some one push you ?: (such, things are done !) 
Was your path so rough that you needs must trip ? 

Ah ! the blame is on many — not one. 

Sobbing still over that ugly stain ! 

I may not comfort or hush you, dear ! 
Through such sad tears in their burning rain 

Christ and His cross show clear. 

Must you go sorrowing all your day ? 

Sweet, in sufEering souls grow white : 
Keep my hand through this stony way — 

See where the west turns bright. 



March 8. 



Let us leave to virtue all her difficulties, and at the 
same time let us redouble our efforts to conquer them ; 
there are many brambles on the road to heaven, the path 
which leads thither is not strewn with flowers. 

Guizot. 



It was long since discovered that though it is easy to 
crown an ass with laurel leaves, yet his ears will always 
spoil the effect. 



A DOSE of quinine when the sun comes up 
From its tossed-up bed in the eastern sea ; 

Some castor-oil when the moon has sped, 
A blue pill dark and catnip tea ; 

A decoction made from the leafless larch, 

And this is March. 



March 9. 



BETTER THINGS. 

Better to smell the violet cool than sip the glowing wine ; 
Better to hark a hidden brook than watch a diamond shine. 

Better the love of a gentle heart than beauty's favor proud ; 
Better the rose's living seed than roses in a crowd. 

Better to love in loneliness than to bask in love all day ; 
Better the fountain in the heart than the fountain by the 
way. 

Better be fed by a mother's hand than eat alone at will ; 
Better trust in God than say : " My. goods my storehouse 
fill." 

Better to walk the real unseen than watch the hour's 

event ; 
Better the " Well done ! " at the last than the air with 

shouting rent. 

Better a death when work is done than earth's most favored 

birth ; 

Better a child in God's great house than the king of all the 

earth. 

George Macdonald. 



March 10. 



Live not without a friend ! The Alpine rock must own 
Its mossy grace, or else be nothing but a stone. 
Live not without a God ! however low or high, 
In every house should be a window to the sky. 

W. W.Story. 

The crowd of cares, the weightiest cross, 

Seeni trifles less than light ; 
Earth looks so little and so low, 

When Faith shines full and bright 

Faber, 



Strive, man, to win that glory ; 

Toil, man, to gain that light; 
Send Hope before to grasp it, 

Till Hope be lost in sight. 



Bernard. 



March 11. 



THE WATER-MILL. ' 

Listen to the water-mill 
: Through the livelong day., 
How the clanking of the wheels 

Wears the hours away I 
Languidly the autumn wind -■' ■ >'i 

Stirs the greenwood leaves ; ij 
From the fields the reapers sing, 

Binding up the sheaves. 
And a proverb haunts my mind, 

Like a spell is cast r 
" The mill will never grind 

"With the water that has passed." L, 

Oh, the wasted hours of life 
,.,. That have-drifted byl.. 
Oh, the good we might have done, 

Lost without a sigh I 
Love that onCe we might have saved 
.";; By s single word ; 'T 

Thoughts conceived, but never penned, 

Perishing unheard I 
Then take the proverb to thy heart. 

Take and hold it fast : 
" The mill will never grind 

With the water that has passed." 

T,;„ , Sarai D. Clark. 



March 12. 



Man upraised above his fellows 

Oft forgets his fellows then ; 
Masters, rulers, lords, remember 

That your meanest kind are men I 
Men of labor, men of feeling. 

Men of thought and men of fame. 
Claiming equal rights to sunshine 

In a man's ennobling name. 



Give me a man whose heart 

Is filled with ambition's fire ; 
Who sets his mark in the start. 

And keeps moving it higher and higher. 
Better to die in the strife. 
The hands with labor rife. 
Than to glide with the stream in an idle dream 
And lead a purposeless life. 

Better to strive and climb 

And never reach the goal. 
Than to drift along with time 
An aimless, worthless soul. 
Ay, better to climb and fall. 
Or sow, though the yield be small, 
Than to throw away day after day. 
And never to strive at all. 



March 13. 



MAXIMS FOR THE HOME. 

Do not worry. 

Eat three square ttieals *a day. 
Say your prayers. 
Think of your wife. 
Be courteous to your creditors. 
Keep your digestion good. 
Steer clear of biliousness. 
Exercise. 
Go slow and easy. 

Maybe there are other things that your especial case re- 
quires to make you happy, but, my friend, these, I reckon, 

will give you a good lift. 

Abraham Lincoln. 



It takes so little to make a child happy that it is a pity, 
in a world full of sunshine and pleasant things, that there 
should be any wistful faces, empty hands, or lonely young 
hearts. 



You find yourself refreshed by the presence of cheerful 
people ; why not make earnest effort to confer that pleas- 
ure on others? 

L. M. Child. 



March 14. 



WHILE WE MAY. 

The hands are such dear hands ; 

They are so full, they turn at- our demands 

So often ; they reach out, 

With trifles scarcely thought about, 

So many times ; they do 

So very many things for me, to you ^ 

If their fond wills mistake, 

We may well bend, not break. 

They are such fond, frail lips 

That speak to us. Pray if love strips 

Them of deception ma;ny times, 

Or if they speak too slow, or quick, such crimes 

We may pass by ; for we may see 

Days not far off when those small words may be 

Held not as slow, or quick,- or out of place, but dear, 

Because the lips are no more here. 

They are such dear, familiar feet that go 

Along the path with ours — feet, fast or slow, 

And trying to keep pace — if they mistake, 

Or tread upon some flower that we would take 

Upon our breast, or bruise some reed, 

Or crush poor hope until it bleed, 

We may be mute, 

Not turning quickly to impute 

Grave fault ; for they and we 

Have such a little way to go — can be 

Together such a little while along the way. 

We will be patient while we may. 



March 15. 



Each hath his lonely peak, and on each heart 

Envy or scorn, or hatred, tears lifelong 

With vulture beak ; yet the high soul is left ; 

And faith, which isbut hope grown wise ; and love 

And patience, which at last shall overcome. 

■" ■ Lowell. 



Emerson's gospel was one of cheerfulness. "Good 
nature is stronger than tomahawk," he, said. "Write it 
on your heart that every day is the best day in the year." 
And again, "I much prefer that my life should be of a 
lower strain, so it be genuine and equal, thaa that it should 
be glittering and unsteady ! " 



"* To marry is to domesticate the Recording Angel. Once 
you are married, there is nothing left for you, not even 
suicide, but to be good. 



Stevenson. 



March 16. 



Men who seldom mix witli their fellows are almost sure 
to become one-sided, the victims of fixed ideas that some- 
times lead to insanity. 

William Mathews, 



ANTICIPATION. 

When failing health, or cross event, 

Or dull monotony of days, 
Has brought me into discontent 

That darkens round me likfe a hazes 
I find it wholesome to recall 

Those chiefest goods my life has known, 
Those whitest days, that brightened all 

The checkered seasons that are flown. 

No year has passed but gave me some ; 

Oh ! unborn years, nor one of you — 
So from .the past I learn — shall come 

Without such precious tribute due. 
I can be patient, since, amid 

The days that seem so overcast, 
Such future golden hours are hid 

As those I see amid the past. 

Chambers' Journal. 



March 17. 



"ST. PATRICK'S DAY IN THE MORNING." 

The noisy streets are supremely green, 

And all the clans are in order; 
A thousand waving- flags are seen, 

And each has green for its border. 
Arrah I But the land is- all ablaze, 

The bells have sounded their warning, 
And the only tune the" wide world plays 
. Is " St. Patrick's Day in the. Morning,", 

You may traverse the. world from northern main 

l^c^ the. line of the hot equator ; 
You may go from Sahara's desert plain 

To Vesuvius, close to the crater ; 
You are certain to find an Irishman there, 
. If you come with never a warning, , 
And he's sure to be humming the darling air 

Of " St. Patrick's Day in the Morning I " 

But, though you find him in distant parts, 

•Aivd" whether at sea or on dry land. 
The tenderest spo.t in his heart of hearts. 
'- ' Is reserved for the Einerald Island. 
The soil of his birth is his proudest boast. 

And bfi'Jl.give. you a whack for a warning, 
If you, fail to respond to his patriot boast 
Of ""St. Patrick's Day in the Morning I " 

Matt. McArne. 



March 18. 



As for a little more money and a little more time, why, 
it's ten to one if either one or the other would make you 
a whit happier. 

Benjamin Franklin. 

IN THE LAST DAYS. 

As we grow old, how softly, slowly close 

The doors of sense, and shut us from the world — 

Like tender petals of some ling'ring rose 
That, of a frosty night, have inward curled ! 

Dim as the figures in a dream now pass 

Those glitt'ring shows that stirred our youthful hearts — 
Poor, hurrying shadows in a misty glass, 

Each but a moment seen ere it departs. 

Nor sight, nor sound, nor taste, of earth's delights 
Can longer please ; these things are past and gone. 

The soul will put her quiet house to rights, 
And in the upper chamber watch the dawn. 

James Buckham. 



March 19. 



"THIS, TOO, SHALL PASS AWAY." 

Art thou in misery, brother ? Then, I pray, 
Be comforted ! Thy grief shall pass away. 

Art thou elated ? Ah ! be not tpo gay ; 
Temper thy, joy ; this, too, shall pass away. 

Art thou iii danger ? Still let reason sway, 
And cling to hope ; -this, too, shall pass away ! 

Tempted, art thou ? In all thine anguish lay 
One truth to heart ; this, too, shall pass away ! 

Do rays of loftiest glory round thee play ? 
Kinglike art thou ? this, too, shall pass away ! 

Whate'er thou art, where'er thy footsteps stray, 
Heed the wise words : this, t&o, shall pass away ! 

Pml Hamilton ffaj^. 



March 20. 



After all, it is not what is round, but what is in us ; 
not what we have, but what we are, that makes us really 
happy. We want a cheery file on the hearth of our own 
spirits ; a fire always clear, always at our command. 
Without that, we have to go abroad for comfort, and we 
return to find our bosoms dark and cold. The mind is 
its own place, and must find its happiness within itself, or 
remain discontented whatever its outward lot. 

Cunningham Geikie. 



Saw the Joke. — Mrs. Winks (looking up from paper) — 
" Ha, ha, ha ! That's too funny. The idea ! Ha, ha, ha ! 
Oh, dear, I'll hurt myself laughing." 

Mr. Winks — " Well, I've always believed that a woman 
never could see a joke, but you seem to have got one 
through your head this time." 

"Humph! I'd like to see a joke I couldn't see 
through." 

''Read that one." 

" Let me see. Where is it ? Oh, here it is : " Bridget," 
said the lady of the house, severely ' — Ha, ha, ha ! Isn't 
it funny ? ' Severely ! ' The idea of the lady of the house 
daring to speak to the cook ' severely.' He, he, he ! " 

" But what's the rest ? " 

" I didn't get any further." — 



March 21. 



•WHITTIER ON PREDESTINATION. 

Assuming that a favored few can be saved by a divine 
decrte irrespective of any merit on their part, it was logical, 
at least, to suppose that all might be saved in the same 
way. If I niistake not, this view has been greatly modified 
by the consideration that the natural circumstances of death 
cannot make any real change of character ; that no one 
can be compelled to be good or evil ; that freedom of 
choice b.eloBgSi to both worlds, and that sie, is, by its. very 
nature, inseparable from suffering. .... 

Slowly but surely the dreadful burden of the old belief 
in the predetermined eternity of evil is being lifted from 
the- heart of humanity, and the goodness of God, which 
leadeth to repentance, is taking the' place of the infinite 
scorn which made love well-nigh impossible. The em- 
phasis of your denial that the divine economy is alike 
conservative of evil and good, misery and happiness, 
gives your organization a claim on the good feeling of 
other sects, which, while fully realizing the solemn truth 
of the connection here and hereafter of sin and suffering, 
are looking upon the problem of human destiny with the 
hope inspired by a clearer view of the revelation made by 
letter and Spirit of Him whose " Mercy endureth forever." 

John G. Whittier. 



March 22. 



Look at the meaning and result of the warfare as the 
victors do in heaven, and fight the fight as they fought it, 
inch by inch, without trying to guess the end through the 
war and the smoke. 

: .The battle is too close around us. for, us to understand 
how the day is going^we are not high enough tp.see. . ,^ 

; , . Mrs..Charles. ^. 



Suffering is God's tool to cut life into beauty. 

C. A. Bartol. 

God never will abandon you. 

E.H. Chapin. 



March 23. 



A HAPPY bit hame this auld world would be, 
If men when they're here could make shift to agree, 
An' ilk said to his neighbor, in cottage an' ha'. 
Come, gie me your hand, — we are bretheren a'. 

Robert NicoU. 



The more I live, the more I love this lovely world ; 
feel more its Author in each little things in all that's 
great. But yet I feel my immortality the more. 

Theodore Parker. 



Happy is said to be the family which can eat onions 
together. They are, for the time being, separate from 
the world, and have a harmony of aspiration. 

C. D. Warner. 



March 24. 



Oh, righteous doom, that they who make 

Pleasure their only end. 
Ordering the whole life for its sake, 

Miss that whereto they tend. * 

While they who bid stern duty lead, 

Content to follow they. 
Of duty only taking heed. 

Find pleasure by the way. 

■ ' ' ArehHfhop Trench. 



Perfection consists not in doing extraordinary things, 
but in doing ordinaiy things extraordinarily well. Neg- 
lect nothing ; the most trivial action may be performed to 
God. If Christian charity , be- in your heart, your whole 
life may be a continual exercise of it. 

La Mire Angiliqut. 

I DO set my bow in the cloud, and it shall be for a 
token of a covenant between me and the earth. 

Genesis ix. 13. 



March 25. 



OPPORTUNITY. 

I DO not IcfiOw if climbing some steep hill, 

Though fragrant wooded pass, this glimpse 1 bought 5 

Or whether in some midday I was caught 

To upper air, Where visions t)f God's will 

In pictures to our quickefted sense fulfil 

His word. But this I saw 1 

A path I sought 
Through wall Of tock. No human fingers wrought 
The golden gates which opened, sudden, still 
And wide. My fear was hushed by my delight. 
Surpassing fair the lands ^ tny path lay plain ; 
Alas ! so spell-bound, feasting on the sight, 
I paused, that I but reached the threshold bright, 
When, swinging swift, the golden gates again 
Were rocky walls, by which I wept in vain 1 

Helen tiunt. 



MARCH 26. 



TRUST. 

The same old baffling questions ! O, my friend, 

I cannot answer them. In vain I send 

My soul into the dark where never burn 

The lamps of science, nor the natural light 

Of Reason's sun and stars ! I cannot learn .. 

Their great and solemn mea.nings, nor discern , 

The awful secrets of the eyes which turn 

Evermore on us through the day and night, 

With silent challenge, and a dumb demand 

Proffering the riddles of the dead unknown, 

Like the calm Sphinxes, with their eyes of stone, 

Questioning the centuries from their vails of sand. 

I have no answer for myself or thee. 

Save that I learned at my mother's knee : 

" All is of God that is, and is to be, 

And God is good 1 " Let this suffice us still. 

Resting in childlike trust upon his will. 

Who moveth his great ends unthwarted by the ill. 

/. G. Whittier. 



March 27. 



RULES FOR BRINGING SUNSHINE INTO THE SOUL. 

1. Look at your mercies with both eyes; at your trials 
and troubles with only one. 

2. Study contentment. What they do not have makes 
thousands wretched. 

3. Keep at some work of usefulness. 

4. Keep your heart's window always open towards 
heaven. Let the blessed light of Jesus' countenance 
shine in. It will turn tears into Sunshine. 

Rev. Dr. Cuyler. 



'Tis the noon of the springtime, yet never a bird 
Tn the wind-shaken elm or the maple is heard ; 
For green meadow-grasses, wide levels of snow, 
And blowing of drifts where the crocus should blow. 

WhittUr. 



March 28. 



Far away there in the sunshine are my highest aspira- 
tions. I cannot reach them, but I can look up and see 
their beauty, believe in them, and try to follow where they 

lead. 

Louisa M. Alcott, 



An ounce of cheerfulness is worth a pound of sadness 
to serve God with. 

Fuller. 



Only what we have wrought into our character can we 
take with us to the other world. 

W. Humboldt. 



March 29. 



We should waste no moments in weak regret 

If the day were but one ; 
If what we remember and what we forget, 

Went out with the sun ; 
We should be from our clamorous selves set free, 

To work or to play, 

To be what the Father would have us be 

If we had but a day. 

Mary L. Dickinson. 



There are more quarrels smothered by just shutting 
your mouth, and holding it shut, than by all the wisdom 
in the world. 

Beecher. 



Friends should not only live in harmony, but in 

melody. 

Thoreau. 



March 30. 



MARCH. 

O BLUSTERING March, the month of mud, 

And wayward breezes. 
And piercing blasts, that freeze our blood, 

And sneezes. 

You must be blind, or you would see 

We cannot bear you ! 
From out the year how gladly we 

Would spare you ! 

With rain, and hail, and snow, and sleet, 

You fiercely pelt us, 
And then next day with languid heat 

You melt us. 

We do not like you, March, at all, 

We say it boldly ; 
We hate your whirling blasts that brawl 

So coldly. 

As much we hate your softer days 

That so deceive us. 
If you would win our heartfelt praise, — 

Just leave us 1 

m H. mils. 



March 31. 



The winds of March are humming 
Their parting song, their parting song, 

And summer skies are coming, 

And days grow long, and days grow long. 

Pitz-Greene HalUck. 



Be a lamp in the chamber, if you cannot be a star in 
the sky. 

,___ George Eliot. 



Govern the lips 
As they were palace doors, the King within. 
Tranquil and fair and courteous be all words 

Which from that presence win. 

Edwin Arnold, 



March is piping Spring's sweet praises, 
Night by night the young moon fills ; 

Soon the golden-hearted daisies 
Will be over all the hills. 



April 1. 



April is here ! 
Blithest season of all the year. 
The little brook laughs as it leaps away ; 
The lambs are out on the hills at play ; 
The warm south wind sings the whole day long, 
The merriest kind of a wordless song. 
Gladness is born of April weather, 
And the heart is as light as a wind-tossed feather. 

If we sit down at the great tree's feet. 
We feel the pulses of nature beat. 
There's an upward impulse in everything, 
Look up and be glad, is the law of Spring, 
And as flowers grow under last year's leaves, 
New hopes arise in the heart that grieves 
Over the grave of a gladness dead. 
And the soul that sorrowed is comforted. 

E. E. Rexford. 

When the winds of winter blow, 
Wailing like voices of woe. 

There are April showers. 

And buds and flowers, 
And green grass under the snow. 

We find that it's ever so 
In this life's uneven flow ; 

We've only to wait. 

In the face of fate 
For the green grass under the snow. 

Annie A. Preston. 



April 2. 

Every year when young April just wakened comes round, 

With her robins just ready to sing, 

Let us bless the dear God that we still are alive 

To welcome another new Spring. 

/. T. Fields. 



Time is painted with a lock before and bald behind, 
signifying that we must take time (as we say) by the 
forelock, for when it is once passed there is no recalling 
it. 

Swift. 

SPRING FASHIONS. 

Bonnets are worn high, none less than $35. Low-neck 
bonnets with paniers no longer worn. Dresses are not 
worn long — not over two days. Shake well and drink 
while hot. Enclose twenty-fiive cents for circular. 

EH de Perkins, Modist. 



April 3. 

Peasants must weep, 
And kings endure ; 
That is a fate that none can cure ! 
Yet Spring does all she can, I trow; 
■ She brings the bright hours, 
She weaves the sweet flowers. 
She dresseth her bowers 
For all below ! 

Oh, the Spring, the beautiful Spring ! 
She shineth and smileth on everything ! 

Barry Cornwall, 



All sects are different because they^come from men. 
Morality is everywhere the same because it comes from 
God. 

Voltaire. 



April 4. 

We confess to a settled distrust of this kissing traitor 
of a month, be its kisses never so balmy and warm. It is 
a slander on every blushing, honest little girl to portray 
April as a maiden, arch, sweet-breathed, and debonair. 
He is a middle-aged old humbug, the color in his cheeks 
is not skin-deep, his hair is white with wintry snows, his 
gayety is cruel, his breath is malaria. If you trust his 
fair promises sent through the flash of the golden-winged 
woodpecker in the air, or the pink flush of the trailing 
arbutus under the dead grass, or the blue eyes of the 
hepatica opening behind damp logs among uncurling 
fern, you will find these are but deceiving fragments 
borrowed in advance from Summer to hide the lingering 
disease and discomfort of Winter. Or-, if you choose to 
meet April in town, you are forced to patrol, streets gay 
with pots of Easter lilies and windows of shimmering 
gauzes and flower-sprinkled muslins, armed with your 
ulster and umbrella, liable at every turn to a battle with 
hailstorm or drenching rain. He can be " trusted only as 
the fox, who, ne'er so tame or cherished, will have^ a 
wild trick of his ancestors." 



April 5. 

The dainty-footed Spring again 

Comes tripping o'er the lea; 
Verdure salutes her from the plain. 

And blossoms from the tree. 

Ay, everything that lives and loves, 

In earth and air and sea, 
Unites with hills and vales and groves. 

Fair Spring, to welcome thee. 

E. C. Kinney. 



APRIL. 

April is here ! 
There's a song in the maple, thrilling and new ; 
There's a ffash of wings of the heaven's own hue ; 
There's a veil of green on the nearer hills ; 
There's a burst of rapture in woodland rills ; 
There are stars in the meadow dropped here and there ; 
There's a breath of arbutus in the air ; 
There's a dash of rain, as if flung in jest ; 
There's an arch of color spanning the west ; 

April is here ! 

Emma C. Dowd. 



April 6. 

The sweetest sound our whole year round : 
'Tis the first robin of the spring ! 

The song of the full orchard choir 
Is not so fine a thing. 



In the ancient Alban calendar, in which the year was 
represented as consisting of only ten months, of irregular 
length, April stood first, with thirty-six days. In the 
calendar of Romulus it occupied the second place and 
was composed of thirty days. Numa's twelve-month cal- 
endar assigned it to the fourth place, with twenty-nine 
days, and so -it remained until the arrangement of the 
year by Julius Caesar, when it was assigned again its 
thirty days, which it has since retained. Its name was 
unquestionably derived from the Latin aperio, I open, as 
indicating the period when the buds and flowers open. 
This makes April singular among the months, for the 
name of no other month qf the year, as designated in 
Latin, has any reference to natural conditions or circum- 
stances. Some think Aprilis was Aphrilis, founded on 
the Greek name of Venus (Aphrodite). The Anglo- 
Saxon forefathers called the month Oster-monath, imply- 
ing that it was the month during which east winds pre- 
vailed. The term Easter may have come from the same 
origin. 



April 7. 



PROMINENT PERSONS WHO WERE BORN IN APRIL. 

William Harvey, discoverer of the circulation, of the 
blood, ist, 1578; Sir Thomas F. Buxton, philanthropist, 
1st, 1786; Richard II. of England, 3d, 1366; Washing- 
ton Irving, author, 3d, 1783 ; George Herbert, poet, 3d, 
1593; Thomas Hobbes, author, 5th, 1588; Catharine I. 
of Russia, 5th, 1689; Jean Baptiste Rousseau, French 
poet, 6th, 1669 ; James Mill, political economist, 6th, 
1773; Dr. Hugh Blair, author of rhetoric, 7th, 1718; 
William Wordsworth, poet, 7th, 1770; G. Rubini, the 
greatest of tenor singers, 7th, 1795; Fisher Ames, Amer- 
ican statesman and president of Harvard College, 9th, 
1758; William Hazlitt, author, loth, 1778; George Can- 
ning, statesman, nth, 1770; Henry Clay, American 
statesman, 12th, 1777; Sir James Clark Ross, navigator, 
15th, 1800 ; Sir Hans Sloane, naturalist, i6th, 1660 ; 
George H. Lewes, writer, i8th, 1817; Sir Francis Baring, 
eminent merchant, i8th, 1740; Reginald Heber, poet, 
2ist, 1783 ; Henry Fielding, novelist, 22d, 1707; Ini- 
manuel Kant, German philosopher, 22d, 1724; William 
Shakespeare, 23d, 1564; Edmund Cartwright, inventor of 
power loom, 24th, 1743 ; Thomas Reid, moral philosopher, 
26th, 1710; David Hume, historian, 26th, 1711; Johann 
Ludwig Uhland, German poet, 26th, 1787 ; Edward Gib- 
bon, historian, 27th, 1737 ; Charles Cotton, poet, 28thy 
1630; Earl -of Shaftesbttry, philanthropist, 28th, 1861 ; 
Queen Mary II., 30th, 1662. 



April 8, 

I SAW the Days deformed and low, 
Short and bent by cold and snow ; 
The merry Spring threw wreaths on them, 

Flower-wreaths gay with bud and bell ; 
Many a flower and many a gem, 

They were refreshed by the smell, 
They shook the snow from hats and shoon. 
They put their April raiment on. 



Mmerson. 



All that is, at all, 

Lasts ever, past recall ; 

Earth changes, but thy soul 

And God stand sure. 

Browning. 



April 9. 

Triumphal arch, that fill'st the sky, 

When storms prepare to part, 
I ask not proud philosophy 

To teil me what thou art. 
Still seem as to my childhood's sight, 

A midway station given 
For happy spirits to alight, 

Betwixt the earth and heaven ! 

Campbell. 



Work without hope draws nectar in a sieve, 
And hope without an object cannot live. 

Coleridge. 



We sometimes congratulate ourselves at the moment of 
waking from a troubled dream ; it may be so after death. 

A'. Hawthorne. 



April 10. 

April hath come on ; 
And the cool winds feel softer, and the rain 
Falls in the beaded drops of Summer time, 
You may hear birds at morning and at eve : 
The tame dove lingers till the twilight falls, 
Cooing upon the eaves, and drawing in 
His beautiful bright neck ; and from the hills 
A murmur like the hoarseness of the sea 
Tells the release of waters ; and the earth 
Sends up a pleasant smell, and the dry leaves 
Are lifted by the grass ; and so I know 
That nature, with her delicate ear, hath heard 
The dropping of the velvet foot of Spring. 



The truest self-respect is not to think of self. 

H. W. Bteeker, 



APRIL 11. 

O BEAUTIFUL rainbow, all woven of light ! 

There is not in thy tissue one shadow of night ; 

Heaven surely is open when thou dost appear, 

And, bending above thee, the angels draw near 

And sing, " The rainbow ! the rainbow ! 

The smile of God is here." 

Sara J. Hale. 



And as in sparkling majesty a star 

Gilds the bright summit of some gloomy cloud. 
Brightening the half-veiled face of heaven afar. 

So, when dark thoughts my boding spirit shroud, 
Sweet hope ! celestial influence round me shed, 
Waving thy silver pinions o'er my head ! 

Keats. 



The poet feels the sap of the new year before the 
marsh willow. He blossoms in advance of the catkins : 
he is nature on two legs — ambulatory. 



Warner. 



April 12. 



FATE. 

Two shall be born the whole wide world apart, 
And speak in different tongues, and have no thought 
Each of the other's being, and no heed. 

And these o'er unknown seas to unknown lands 
Shall cross, escaping wreck, defying death ; 
And, all unconsciously, shape every act 
And bend each wandering step to this one end — 
That one day out of darkness they shall meet 
And read life's meaning in each other's eyes. 

And two shall walk some narrow way of life, 
So nearly side by side that should one turn 
Ever so little space to left or right. 
They needs must stand acknowledged face to face, 
And yet, with wistful eyes that never meet, 
With groping hands that never clasp, and lips 
Calling in vain to ears that never hear, 
They seek each other all their weary days. 
And die unsatisfied, and this is Fate. 



April 13. 

A MORE glorious victory cannot be gained over an- 
other man than this, that when the injury began on his 
part the kindness should begin on ours. 

Tillotson. 



The sun, shining forth at evening, turns the clouds that 
have hidden him by day into braided whiteness or re- 
fulgent gold. 

C. Geikie. 



THE APRIL Hours. 

When the trees shake oflf their tears. 

As a brave man does his fears ; 

And the violets smile again 

Through the glistening of rain ; 

And the primrose's pale star 

Looks up to where the angels are. 

Brightly between the scudding showers 

Dance the merry April hours. 

W. T. 



April 14. 

Conduct is the great profession ; behavior is perpet- 
ually revealing us ; what a man does tells us what he is. 

F. D. Huntington. 



Do not wait for extraordinary opportunities for good 
actions, but make use of common situations. 



Goethe. 



Thy precious secrets to no other lend. 

Thy friend another hath ; beware of thy friend's friend. 



We are saved by hope. 

Romans viii. 24. 



April 15, 

Our greatest glory is not in never falling, but rising 
every time we fall. , . 

Confucius. 



If God makes preparation for every animal and plant 
born into this world, will he not have our homes prepared 
for us, so that we shall not enter into a strange, or lonely 
world hereafter? Let us look forward to a glad awaken- 
ing in the other world. - - - 

/. F. Clarke. 

Measure your mind's height by the shade it casts. 

Robert Browning. 



Come up, April, through the valley, " 
In your robes of beauty drest. 

Come and wake your flowery children 
From their wintry robes of rest. 



April 16. 



SPRING. 

At length the kisses of the vernal sun, 
Tender and warm, have broken Nature's trance, • 
And, like a maid whose heart is newly won, 
With happy smile she meets his arhorous glance. 
The mountain streams to their own music dance 
Even as they lilted when the world was young ; 
The passionatfe birds are chanting love's romance, 
To the same tunes that erst through Eden rung, 
And every people4 pool hath found a vibrant tongue. 

The gnarled willows, marshalled by the brooks, 
Fresh garlands h^ng above its murmuring tide ; 
The thickets bouigeon, and in sheltered nooks 
The folded wild-flowers May's sweet summons bide ; 
Among the grass the nestling ground-birds hide; 
Flame-breasted robins haunt the groves again ; 
And all the scene with life is beautified. 
Meanwhile, thank Heaven ! on vale and hill and plain, 
Bread, though we see it not, falls with the April rain. 

How fast the garment of the wood^ expands, 
That Spring, fair nymph, with dewy fingers weaves! 
How rich the green that robes the seeded lands, 
Prophetic of the summer's golden sheaves ! 
E'en glorious June, with all her wealth of leaves, 
And juicy fruits and odor-breathing bowers, 

. From gentle, spring her sumptuous dower receives. 

■ There is a gospelin the seasoh'stflowers, 
And a baptismal balm in all its sunlit showers. 



April 17. 



SELF-POISE. 



Live your own life as conscience moves, 

And heart and brain define you ; 
Resolved to fill alone the grooves 

Your attributes assign you ; 
Not heeding much, if self approves, 

That all the world malign you. 

Be grand in purpose, brave in act. 

As you and Truth decide it ; 
Swift in defence, slow in attack ; 

Then, what the issue, bide it ! 
If opposition bar your track, 

Don't turn, but override it. 

Stand close to all, tut lean on none. 

And, if the crowd desert you, 
Stand just as fearlessly alone 

As if a throng begirt you, 

And learn, what long the wise have known. 

Self-flight alone can hurt you. 

Wm. S. SkurtUff. 



If you are slandered, never mind it ; it will all come off 

when it is dry. 

Pres. Finney. 



Af^ril 18. 

Most gracious miracle of Spring 

That gives the dead tree blossoming 

Its resurrection hour ! 

J.J.Piatt. 



— " Some day," we say, and turn our eyes 

Toward the fair hills of Paradise. 

Some day, some time, a sweet, new rest 

Shall blossom, flower-like, in each breast. 

Some time, some day, our eyes shall see 

The faces kept in memory, 

Some day their hands shall clasp our hands 

Just over in the morning lands. 

Some day our ears shall hear the song 

Of triumph over sin and wrong. 

Some day, some time : but oh ! not yet ; 

But we will wait, and not forget 

That some time all these things shall be, 

And rest be given you and me. 

So wait, my friend, though years move slow. 

The happy time will come, we know. 



m O. Item. 



April 19. 

O ! FAINT, delicious, springtime violet, 

Thine odor, like a key, 
Turns noiselessly in memory's wards to let 

A thought of sorrow free. 



W. W. Story. 



A MAN who looks on glass, 
On it may fix his eye ; 

Or else, may through it pass, 
And so the Heavens espy. 



Herbert. 



Charles Lamb had a horror of notoriety and of being 
" lectured " in public places. Impertinence or offensive 
interference of any sort he could not brook. An over- 
bearing head of a department in the East India House 
approached him one day, when Lamb was busily engaged, 
with the Paul Pry question, " Pray, Mr. Lamb, what are 
you about ? " " Forty next birthday," he replied. " I 
don't like your answer," said the man. "Nor I your 
question," was Lamb's rejoinder. 

Acts and Anecdotes of Authors. 



April 20. 



Sweet April ! many a thought 

Is wedded unto thee as hearts are wed, 

Nor shall they fail, till to its autumn brought 

Life's golden fruit is shed. 

Longfellow, 



With malice towards none ; with charity for all ; with 
firmness in the right, as God gives us to see the right. 

Abraham Lincoln. 



MOTES IN THE SUNBEAMS. 

The motes up and down in the sun 

Ever restlessly moving we see ; 
Whereas the great mountains stand still, 

Unless terrible earthquakes there be. 

If these atoms that move up and down 

Were useful as restless they are, 
Than a mountain I rather would be 

A mote in the sunbeam so fair. 

Charles and Mary Lamb. 



April 21. 



The faithful robin from the wayside elm 
Carols all day to cheer his sitting mate, 

Bryant. 



When April winds - 

Grew soft, the maple burst into a flush 
Of scarlet flbwers. a tl : ,: "~': 



We each have all the time there is ; our mental and 
moral status is determined by what we- do with it. 

Mary Blake. 



April 22. 



OPTIMISM. 

If Emerson preferred the present to the past, so, too, 
he thought that the future was to expel the present. He 
saw a constant progress in the relation of men to the 
world, and to one another. Everywhere throughout his 
writings this sentiment crops out. He finds the Malthu- 
sian theory, and he exclaims : "Civilization mounts and 
climbs. Malthus, when he Stated that the mouths went 
on multiplying geometrically and the food only arithmeti- 
cally, forgot to say the human: mind was also a factor in 
political economy, and' that the augmenting . wants of 
society would be met by an augmenting power of inven- 
tion." 

Having a large, cheerful nature, he was entitled to 
meet firmly certain views of life, which, to others of less 
buoyant disposition,, brought sad conviction and despair. 
Amid every suffering, he could still abstract himself 
enough to see that every pain was the direct effect of 
some offended beneficent law 

With such a view of events, he could proceed from 
Nature to God, and still believe that God was all-good, 
and that there was a divine law in and throughout the 
Universe. Man finding this possible could work for the 
realization everywhere of the unity between man and 
the divine power. " Hitch your wagon to a star " could 
become a principle of action. 

From William F. Dana's " Optimism of Emerson!' 



April 23. 



ST. GEORGE'S DAY. 

In the Saxon calendar the 23d of April has been 
dedicated to St. George, the patron saint of England, 
and from a very early period the day has been cele- 
brated by festivities of various kinds. The representation of 
St. George, mounted on a prancing steed, in the act of 
piercing a dragon writhing at his feet, is as familiar as 
the legend it bears, " St. George for Merrie England." 
The tradition on which this idea is founded is that he 
slew the dragon in the Libyan Desert to rescue the king's 
daughter from being devoured by the monster, which had 
attacked her. When the Order of the Garter — the high- 
est order of British knighthood — was instituted by 
Edward III., in 1348, St. George was made the patron 
saint of the order, and since then it has been the custom 
for those who have received this high decoration to 
have a grand festival celebration on the 23d of April, at 
Windsor, where it was believed that the heart of St. 
George was kept in a golden shrine above the altar in 
Windsor chapel. 



April 24. 



April cold, with dropping rain, 
Willows and lilacs brings again. 
The whistle of returning birds, 
And trumpet-lowing of the herds. 



Emerson. 



Already close by our summer dwelling 

The Easter sparrow repeats her song ; 
A merry warbler, she chides the blossoms — 

The idle blossoms that sleep so long. 

The bluebird chants from the elm's long branches 

A hymn to welcome the budding year. 

The south wind wanders from field to forest. 

And softly whispers, " The Spring is here." 

Bryant. 



April 25. 



APRIL. 

April has searched the Winter land. 

And found her petted flowers again ; 

She kissed them to unfold their leaves, _ , ;, 

She coaxed thein with her sun and rain, 

And filled the grass with green content. 

And made the weeds and-clover vain. 

Her fairies climb the naked trees, . 
And set green caps on every stalk J 
Her primroses peep bashfully 
From borders of the garden-walk ; 
And in the reddened maple-tops 
Her blackbird gossips sit and talk. 

She greets the patient evergreens, 
_ She. gets a store of ancient gold, 
-Gives tasselled presents to the Ijreeze, 

And teaches rivers songs of old, — 

Then shakes the trees with stolen March winds, 

And laughs to hear the cuckoo scoM. 

Her crocuses and violets 

Give all the world a gay " Good year I " 

Tall irises grow tired of green, 

And get themselves a purple gear; 

And tiny buds, that lie asleep 

On hill and field, her summons hear. 

At last she deems her work is done. 
And finds a willow rocking-chair. 
Dons spectacles of apple-buds, 
Kerchief and cap of almonds rare. 
And sits, a very grandmother, 
Shifting her sunshine-needles, there. 

H. R. Hudson. 



April 26. 



Sow with a generous hand ; 
Pause not for toil or pain ; 
Weary, not through the heat of summer, 
Weary not through the cold spring rain ; 
But wait till the autumn comes 
For the sheaves of golden grain. 
Sow, and look onward, upward 
Where the starry light appears — 
Where, in spite of the coward's doubting. 
Or your own heart's trembling fears, 
You shall reap in joy the harvest 
You have sown to-day in tears. 

Adelaide A. Procter, 



i 
Truly were I every evening to depict sunrise and 
every momi&g to see it, still I should cry, like the chil- 
dren. Once more, once more ! 

Richter, 



April 27. 



STICK TOGETHER. 



When 'midst the wreck of fire and smoke, 

When cannons rend the skies asunder, 
And fierce dragoons, with quickening stroke, 

Upon the reeling regiment thunder, 
The ranks close up to sharp command, 

Till helmet's feather touches feather ; 
Compact the furious shock they Stand, 

And conquer ! for they stick together ! 

God gave us hands — one left, one right;. 

The first to help ourselves, the other 
To stretch abroad in kindly might. 

To help along our faithful brother. 
■Then if you see a brother fall. 

And bow his head before the weather, 
I£ you be not a dastard all. 

You'll help him up and stick* together ! 



A YOUNGSTER, being required to write a composition 
upon some portion of the human body, selected that 
which unites the head to the body, and expounded as fol- 
lows : "A throat is convenient to have, especially to 
roosters and ministers. The former eats corn and crows 
with it; the latter preaches through his'n and then ties it 
up. This is pretty much all I can think of about necks." 



April 28. 



WITHIN THE WOODS. 

Tufts of ground-laurel, creeping underneath 

The leaves of the last summer, send their sweets 

Up to the chilly air ; and, by the oak, 

The squirrel-cups, a graceful company, 

Hide in their bells, a soft aerial blue — 

Sweet flowers that nestle in the humblest nooks, 

And yet within whose smallest bud is wrapt 

A world of promise. - 

Bryant. 



Be ready always to give an answer to every man that 
asketh you a reason of the hope that is in you. ' 

I. Peter iii. 15. 



It is astonishing how sooti the whole conscience begins 
to unravel if a single stitch drops ; one single sin indulged 
in makes a hole you could put your head through. 

Charles Buxton. 



April 29. 



Speaking much is a sign of vanity, for he that is lavish 
in words is a niggard in deeds. 

Sir W. RalHgh. 



My heart leaps up when I behold 

A rainbow in the sky ; 

So. was it when my life began, 

So is-it now I am a man. 

So be it when I shall grow old. 

Wordsworth. 

Is it, then, regret for buried time 
That keenlier in sweet April wakes, 
And meets the year, and gives and takes 
The colors of the crescent prime ? 

Not all the songs, the stirring air. 
The life re-orient out of dust. 
Cry through the sense to hearten trust 
In that which made the world so fair. 

Tennyson, 



April 30. 



One by one thy griefs shall meet thee, 
Do not fear an armbd band ; 

One will fade as others greet thee, 
Shadows passing through the land. 

Do not look at life's long sorrow. 
See how small each moment's pain ; 

God will help thee for to-morrow, 
So each day begin again. 



A. Procter. 



APRIL EVBR FRAIL AND FAIR. 

At last, young April, ever frail and fair, 

Wooed by her playmates with the golden hair, 

Chased to the margin of receding floods. 

O'er the soft meadows starred with opening buds, 

In tears and blushes sighs herself away. 

And hides her cheek beneath the flowers of May. 



May 1. 



MAIDEN MAY. 

Oh, what's the day, and where's the way 
That brought you hither, sweeting ? 

The hills were.brown as you came down. 
The skies with tears were greeting. 

But as you pass, the sodden grass 
Takes on a sudden splendor ; 

And April dries her weeping eyes. 
Then smiles in sweet surrender, 

, Oh, whereaway did you delay; 

In what near nook, my sweeting, 
Did slyly stand, so close at hand, 

While April stood a-greeting ? 

No breath of you was in the dew, 

No hint of you before us ; 
The winds were wet with April yet,- 
' And sobbing in a chorus. 

When swift and. strong you came along. 

As if no wise belated. 
Your face alight with blushes bright, 

Yoiir arms with blossoms freighted. 

For what were fears, and what were tears, 

To you, my merry maiden. 
As you came down the hillside brown 

With rosy May-flowers laden ? 

But whereaway, oh, whereaway, 
In what near nook, my sweeting. 

Did you find room to hide your bloom. 
While April stood a-greeting. 



Nora Perry. 



.;v. 



May 2. 

O Nature ! Sweet to every stricken one, 
Thy. voices, infinite in harmony, ^^•-' 
Chant secret things of Peace. 

A. S. Hardy. 



Hope, like the glimmering taper's light, 
Adorns and cheer's the way ; . 

And still, as darker grows'the night, 
Emits a brighter ray. 



Goldsmith. 



I CANNOt think but God must know 
About the thing I long for so ; 
I know He is so good, so kind, 
I cannot think but He will, find 
Some way to help, some way to show 
Me to the thing I long for so. 



Saxe Holm. 



May 3. 

When we walk towards the sun of Truth, all shadows 

are cast behind us. 

Longfellow. 



LAW — law 

Rhymes very well with jaw; 
If you're fond of litigation. 
And sweet procrastination, 
Latin and botheration, 
I advise you to go to law. 



The great spring house cleaning is going on, the ceil- 
ing is in possession of the whitewash brush, the mop has 
the floor, the very cats and dogs look wretched. 

Miss Cooper, 



May 4. 

Reader ! what soul that loves a verse can see 
The Spring return, nor glow like you and me? 
Hear the rich birds, and see the landscape fill, 
Nor long to utter his harmonious will ? 

Ah, friends 1 methinks it were a pleasant sphere, 
If, like the trees, we blossomed every year; 
If locks grew thick again, and vernal dyes 
Returned in cheeks, and raciness in eyes ; 
And all around us, vital to the tips, 
The human orchard laughed with cherry lips ! 

Leigh Hunt. 



This world is simply the threshold of our vast life ; the 
first stepping-stone from nonentity into the boundless 
expanse of possibility. It is the infant-school of the soul. 

T. Starr King. 



May 5. 

Sunday is like a stile between the fields of toil, where 

we can kneel and pray, or sit and meditate. 

Longfellow. 



" Come then, oh care, oh grief, oh woe ; 

Oh, troubles mighty in your kind, 

I have a balm ye ne'er can know — - 

-A hopeful mind." . ; 



The violet there in soft May dew 
Comes up. 

■ Bryant. 



May 6. 

I FEEL a newer life in every gale ; 

The winds that fan the flowers 
And with their welcome breathings fill the sail, 

Tell of serener hours, •.?-' 

Of hours that glide unfelt away ^i^ 

Beneath the sky of May. 

fames G. Percival. 



THE DANDELION. 

How like a prodigal doth nature seem,^ 

Where thou for all thy gold, so common art ! 
Thou teachest me to deem 

More sacredly of every human heart, - \ 
Since each reflects. in joy its scanty gleam > 
Of Heaven, and could some wondrous secret show, 
Did we but pay the love we owe, "'a ''•'- ''■ '■'■; 
And with a child's undoubting wisdom look 
On all these living pages of God's book. 



Lorwell, 



May 7. 



SPRING STIRRINGS. 

Lo, somewhere swung in ether free. 
The spider sights a nook where he 

May dine and sup ; 
And likewise build a winding stair, 
Which flies exploring, unaware. 

May tumble up. 

Now doth the mute and struggling worm. 
Far in his clay deeps, writhe and squirm. 

To life recalled ; 
Wriggle and crawl for all he's worth 
To get above the breaking earth 

His forehead bald. 

Now, in his lone and dark domain. 

The cockroach plans his spring campaign 

With studious mind ; 
And to the bearing of a sage 
Unites the seeming of great age 

And thought refined. 

As for mosquitoes, wasps, and bees. 
And other things as prompt as these 

To bite and sting. 
If only kindly Nature would 
Forget to waken them, for good — 

Thrice welcome. Spring I 

Puck. 



May 8. 

Now -when the budding spring escapes from winter' 

durance, 
Hope hath its flowering, and Faith its sweet assurance ; 
How shall our heart be sad when Nature's face rejoices, 
And earth and air are glad with her tumultuous voices ? 

Mary L. Bradley. 



CEASE, every joy, to glimmer on my mind. 
But leave — oh, leave the light of Hope behind ! 
What, though my winged hours of bliss have been, 
Like angel visits, few and far between 1 
Her musing mood shall every pang appease. 
And charm, when pleasures lose the power to please. 

Campbell. 



May 9. 

Say not to-morrow, to-day is but your own 

To parcel as you will, 
For who can tell that when the day has flown, 

He shall be living still. 

O, blest is he whose daily balance sheet 

Brings perfect work to view ; 
When closing day leaves no task incomplete, 

For other hands to do. 

To-morrow's but a jack o'lanterh sprite. 

That flees the laggard's clasp; 
To-day, the power whose hand of gracious might. 

Holds Fortune in its grasp; . 

Chas. S. O'Nea. 



Such a starved bank of moss, 

Till that May-morn, 
Blue ran the flash across ; 

Violets were born ! 

Browning, 



May lO. 

The way at times may dark and weary seem, 
No ray of sunshine on our path may beam, 
The dark clouds hover o'er us like a pall, 
And gloom and sadness seem to compass all, 

But still, with honest purpose toil we on ; 
And, if our steps be upright, sti-aight, and true, 

Far in the east, a golden light 'shall dawn, 
And the bright smile of God come bursting through. 

Will Carleton. 



O God ! i thank thee for each wish 

Denied as well as granted, 
Since ofttimes what I craved, if given 

Had been what least I wanted. 
His thoughts are wiser far than ours, 

Who sees from the beginning. 
And he who doubts the gracious end 

Repays the grace by sinning. 

Caroline A. Mason. 



May 11. 

All that one can say is, that life is opportunity. 



Each morning sees some task begun, 
Each evening sees it close ; ' 

Something attempted, somethitig done 
Has earned a night's repose. , . 

'"iss* Longfellow. 



Never suspecting what a noble creature he was meant 
to be, — he never saw what a poor creature he was. 

George Macdonald. 



May 12. 

And all about the softening air 

Of new-born sweetness tells ; 
And the ungathered May-flowers wear 

The tints of ocean shells. 
The old, assuring miracle 

Is fresh as heretofore ; 
And earth takes up its parable 

Of life from death once more. 

fVhittier. 



Hope is always as mucii bettsr than feai^ as courage is 
superior to cowardice. sii 



If sorrow could enter heaven, if a sigh could be heard 
there, or a tear roll down the cheek of a saint in light, it 
would be for lost opportunities, for time spent in neglect 
of God which might have been spent for his glory. 

Payson. 



May 13. 

Saw the rainbow in the heaven, 
In the eastern sky, the rainbow, 
Whispered, what is that Nokomis ? 
And the good Nokomis answered : 
" 'Tis the heaven of flowers you see there ; 
All the lilies of the prairie, 
When on earth they fade and perish, 
Blossom in that heaven above us;'' 

Longfellow in Hiawatha. 



Who has no inward beauty, none perceives, 
Though all around is beautiful. 



R. H. Dana. 



Why thus longing, thus forever sighing 
For the far-oif, unattained, and dim. 

While the beautiful, all round thee lying. 
Offers up its low, perpetual hymn ? 

Harriet W. Sewall. 



May 14. 

The country ever has a lagging Spring, 

Waiting for May to call its vicjl^ts forth 

And June its roses. 

Bryant. 



YESTERDAYS. 



The gray rain hides the blue bfyiesterday, — 
The far, faint blue that robed the Shimmering hills, 

Each jubilant bird that woke to greet the May, 
Its tender piping stills. 

The silver pulses of the river beat, 

:Leaden and duUi'^so bright but yesternoon, ■ 

Amid the sands it^pund with shining feef 

So soon, ah, change 1 so soon I • 

But yesterday, the world so wondrous fair, ' 
Thrilled aU my being with its dear delight ; , 

This morn, clptid-dimmed and pale, with chilling; air. 
It meets my saddened sight. 

And yet, O world.! once more the waves shall run 
In laughing silver. Life holds many Mays. 

We shall forgef, 'mid future brightness won, 
Our cheerless yesterdz^s. -- ■ 



May 15. 



We have careful thoughts for the stranger. 
And smiles for the sometime guest, 
But oft for " our own " 
The bitter tone, 
Though we love " our own " the best. 
Ah I lips with the "curve impatient. 

Ah I brow with that look of scorn, 
'Twere a cruel fate, 
Were the night too late 

To undo the work of mom. 

Margaret B. Sangster. 



Whatever you do, do it well. A job slighted, because it is ap- 
parently unimportant, leads to habitual negligence, that men gen- 
erate insensibly in their workmen. 

A rival of a certain lawyer sought to humiliate him publicly by say- 
ing: "You blacked my father's boots once." "Yes," replied the 
lawyer, unabashed, " and I did it well." And because of his doing 
even mean things well, he rose to greater. 

Take heart, all who toil ! all youths in humble situations, all in 
adverse circumstance, and those who labor unappreciated. If it be 
but to drive the plough, strive to do it well ; if it be but to wax thread, 
wax it well ; if only to cut bolts, make good ones ; or to blow the 
bellows, keep the iron hot. It is attention to business that lifts the 
feet higher up on the ladder. 

Says the good book : " Seest thou a man diligent in his business, 
he shall stand before kings ; he shall not stand before mean men.'' 



May 16. 



CULTIVATE ONE TALENT. 

One talent, well cultivated, deepened, and enlarged, is 
worth a hundred shallow faculties. The first law of suc- 
cess at this day, when so many matters are clamoring for 
attention, is concentration ; to bend all the energies to 
one point, looking neither to the right nor to the left.. It 
has been justly said that a great deal of the wisdom of a 
man in this century is shown in leaving things unknown ; 
and a great deal of his practical sense in leaving things 
undone. The day of universal scholars is past. "Life is 
short and art is long." The range of human knowledge 
has increased so enormously that no brain can grapple 
with it ; and the man who would know one thing well must 
have the courage to be ignorant of a thousand things, how- 
ever attractive or inviting. As with knowledge, so with 
work. The man who would get along must single out his 
specialty, and into that must pour the whole stream of his 
activity — all the' energies of his hand, his eye, tongue, 
heart, and brain. Broad ■ culture, many-sidedness, are 
beautiful things to contemplate ; but it is the narrow- 
edged men — the men of single a:nd intense purpose, who 
steel their souls against all things else — who accomplish 
the hard work of the world, and who are everywhere in 
demand when hard work is to be done. 



May 17. 

It is the lives, like the stars, which simply pour down 
on us the calm light of their bright and faithful being, up 
to which we look, and out of which we gather the deepest 
calm and courage. No man or woman of the humblest 
sort can really be strong, gentle, pure, and good without 
the world being better for it, without somebody being 
helped and comforted by the very existence of that good- 
ness. 

Phillifs Brooks, 

A WANDERER from the woods I met. 

With tufts of pink Arbutus, wet 

With April dews and showers that fell 

Around them in some far-off dell, 

And redolent of the rich loam 

That fed thern in their forest home, — 

Strange perfume, in whose effluence broods 

The wild sweet spirit of the woods. 

Bringing remembrance of old days. 

Of spirit-time, wandering through a maze 

Of mossy, winding, woodland ways, 

Or o'er some brown hill's hoary side 

Where the shy Arbutus loves to hide. 



May is. 



Enjoy thy youth, it will not stay, 
Enjoy the fragrance of thy prime, 
For, oh, it is not always May I 



Longfellow. 



THE INVISIBLE. 

If there is naught but what we see, 
What is the Wide world worth to me ? 
But is there naught save what we see f 



If there is naught but what We see, 
The friend I loved is lost to me : 
He fell asleep ; who dares to say 
His spirit is so far away t 



Because he never comesy and stands 

And stretches out to me both hands ;, 

Because he never leans before 

The gate, when I set wide the door 

At morning ; nor is ever found 

Just at my side when I turn round. 

Half thinking I shall meet his eyes. 

From watching the broad moon-globe risef— 

For all this shall I homage pay 

To Death, grow cold of heart, and say, 

" He perished, and has ceased to be, 

Another comes, but never he " ? 

Nay, by our wondrous being, nay 1 

Although his face I never see 

Through all the infinite To Be, 

I know he lives and cares for me. 

E. R. Sill, 



May 19. 



HEART VENTURES. 

I STOOD and watched my ships go out 

Each, one by one, unmooring free, 
What time the quiet harbor" fiU'd 

With flood tide from the sea 1 

The first that sailed, her name was Joy, 
She spread a smooth, white, ample sail; 

And eastward drove with bending spars 
Before the singing gale. 

Another sailed, her name was Hope, 

No cargo in her hold she bore ; 
Thinking to find in western lands 

Of merchandise a store. 

The next that sailed, her name was Love, 

She showed a red flag at the mast — 
A flag as red as blood she showed. 

And she sped South right fast. 

The last that sailed, her name was Faith, 

Slowly she took her passage forth ; 
Tacked and lay-to : at last she steered 

A straight course for the North. 

My gallant ships, they sailed away. 

Over the shimmering summer sea, 
I stood at watch for many a day — 

But one came back to me. 

For Joy was caught by Pirate Pain ; 

Hope ran upon a hidden reef ; 
And Love took fire and foundered fast 

In whelming seas of Grief. 

Faith came at last, storm-beat and torn, 

She recompensed me all my loss ; 
For, as a cargo safe she brought 

A crown linked to a cross. 

Harper's Weekly. 



May 20. 



I COUNT this thing to be grandly true, 

That a noble deed is a step toward God — 

Lifting the soul from a common sod, . 

To a clearer air and a broader view. 

T. W. Parsons. 



Goethe says that one ought every day to hear a little 
song, to read a good poem, to see a fine picture, and if 
possible to speak a few seasonable words. 



You are not to play the whole play ; 
You have only your own cues to mind. 

Mrs. Whitney. 



MAY 21. 



HOPE. 

When I do think on thee, sweet Hope, and how 
Thou followest on our steps, a coaxing child 
Oft chidden hence, yet quickly reconciled, 

Still turning on us a glad, beaming brow. 

And red, ripe lips for kisses : even now 
Thou 'mindest me of him, the iRuler mild, 
Who led God's chosen people through the wild. 

And bore with wayward murmurers, meek as thou 

That bringest waters from the Rock, with bread 
Of angels strewing earth for us ! like him 
Thy force abates not, nor thine eye grows dim ; 

But still with milk and honey-droppings fed, 
Thou leadest to the promised country fair, 
Though thou, like Moses, may'st not enter there. 

Dora Greenwell. 



Crimson clover I discover 

By the garden gate, 
And the bees about her hover, 

But the robins wait. 

Sing a roundelay, 
'Tis the latest flower of spring, 

Coming with the May ! 

Dora R. Goodale. 



May 22. 



THE RAINBOW. 

Still young and fine ! but what is still in view 
We slight as old and soiled, though fresh and new. 
How bright wert thou when Shem's admiring eye 
Thy burnished flaming arch did first descry ! 
When Terah, Nahor, Haran, Abram, Lot, 
The youthful world's gray fathers, in one knot, 
Did with intentive looks watch every hour 
For thy new light, and tremble at each shower ! 
When thou dost shine, darkness looks white and fair ; 
Forms turn to music, clouds to smiles and air ; 
Rain gently spends his honey-drops and pours 
Balm on the cleft earth, milk on grass and flowers. 
Bright pledge of peace and sunshine 1 the sure tie 
Of thy Lord's hand, the object of his eye. 
When I behold thee, though my light be dim. 
Distant, low, I can in thine see him 
Who looks upon thee from his glorious throne 
And minds the covenant 'twixt all and One ! 

Henry Vaughan. 



May 23. 



APPLE BLOSSOMS. 

O BROWN boughs, lovely boughs, 

Which but the other day. 
Pelted with sleet and scourged by snow, " 
Wind-tossed and beaten to and fro, 

Hung in the orchard way, 
And bent and creaked in dreary row; 

Did any voice then whisper thee 

The beauteous thing that was to be ? 

O bare boughs, patient boughs, 

Bravely ye bore and well. 
While April sobbed with dreary wail. 
And May's reluctant smile was pale. 

And spring rehiearsed her spell 
In vain and found its potence fail • 

And bird and bee and flower were fain 

To turn to winter's sleep again. 

O sweet boughs, happy boughs. 

This is your carnival ; 
Fruit time is good,, but blossom days 
Are time of hope and time of praise ; 

And when the blossoms fall 
And, blown along the orchard ways, 

Are lost and trodden in at last. 

The sweetest of the year is past. 

So dear boughs, helpful boughs. 

Clasp tight each petal fair. 
Hold it on high till all shall see. 
And sad hearts passing heavily 

Read, traced in scented air. 
The lesson bravely learned by thee — 

That all good things or soon or late , 

Shall come to him who dares to wait. 

Susan Coolidge. 



May 24. 



Men every day measure the Christ by themselves. 
How much better if we measured bursfilyes by the Christ, 

Lew Wallace. 



One ought never to speak of the faults of one's friends ; 
it mutilates them* They can never be the same after- 
wards. _ L'iVX'itA 1( 

- V '' ' ■ Howells, 

Do not talk about the lantern that holds the lamp ; but 
make haste ; uncover the light and let it shine. 

George Macdonald. 



It is the singleness of motive, not of acflon, that makes 
true simplicity of life. 

Phillips Brooks. 



May 25. 

Each day is a branch of the Tree of Life, laden heavily 
with fruit. If we lie down lazily beneath it, we may 
starve ; but if we shake the branches some of the fruit 
will fall for us. 

Longfellcrw. 

Hope until old age, that's my motto ; there will be time 

enough for memory after. 

Two Gentlemen of Gotham. 



Like drifts of tardy snow. 

On leafless branches caught ; 
The cherry-blossoms blow 

That May has brought. 

Oh, sweet, fresh world, and young ! 

A blue bird flashes by 
And singing joy is flung 

Through all the sky. 

Margaret Deland. 



May 26. 



Have courage ! Keep good cheer J 
Our longest time is brief. 

To those who hold you degir 
Bring no more gri^i. 

But cherish blisses small, 
Grateful for least delight 

That to your lot doth fall, 
However slight. 



Celta Thaxter. 



RrSKiNsays: " An educated man ought to know three 
things : First, where he is, — that is to say, what kind of a 
world he has got into, how large it is, w'hat kind of creat- 
ures live in it, and how; what it is made of, and what may 
be made of it. Secondly, where he is going, — that is to 
say, what chances or reports there are of any other world 
besides this ; and what seems to be the nature of the other 
world. Thirdly, what he had best do under the circum- 
stances, what are the readiest means in his power of attain- 
ing happiness and diffusing it. The man who knows these 
things, and has his will so subdued that he is ready to do 
what he knows he ought, is an educated man ; and the 
man who knows them not, is uneducated, although he 
could talk all the tongues of Babel." 



May 27. 

There is a golden time of day and year, 
All spring, all morning ; every field is prime 

With green, and starred with glory ; memory here 

Begins the count of joy ; a happy chime 

Where smallest pleasure makes the roundest rhyme ; 

Our buttercup and dandelion time. 

Mrs. Whitney. 



READING. 



I WOULD wish your daughters to resemble me in noth- 
ing but the love of reading ; knowing by experience how 
far it is capable of softening the cruelest accidents of life ; 
even the happiest cannot be passed over without many 
uneasy hours, and there is no remedy so easy as books, 
which, if they do not give cheerfulness, at least restore 
quiet to the most troubled mind. Those that fly to cards 
or company for relief, generally find that they only ex- 
change one misfortune for another. 

Lady Montagues letters. 



May 28. 

The voice of one who goes before to make 
The paths of June more beautiful, is thine, 
Sweet May. t^'- 

■ ; >; " : ■."~;Vi, I" Helen Hunt. 



SONNET TO DUTY. 

Light of dim mornings ; shield from heat and cold ; 

Balm for all ailments ; substitute for praise ; 

Comrade of those who plod in lonely ways' 
(Ways that grow lonelier as the years vvax old) ; 
Tonic for fears ; check to the over-bold ; 

Nurse, whose calm hand its strong restriction lays ; 

Kind but resistless, on our wayward days ; 
Mart, where high wisdom at vast price is sold ■ 
Gardener, whose touch bids the, rose petals fall. 

The thorns endure ; surgeon, who human hearts 
Searchest with probes, though the death-touch be given ; 

Spell that knits friends, but yearning lovers parts ; 
Tyrant relentless o'er our blisses all ; — 
Oh, can it be, thine other name is Heaven ? , 

Thomas Wentisiorth Higginson, 



May 29. 



MOPE. 

No matter where we sail, 

A storm may come to wreck us — 

A bitter wind to check us 

In the quest for unknown lands, 

And cast us on the sands, 
No matter where we sail. 

Then, when my ship goes down, 

What choice is left to me 

From leaping in the sea — 

And willingly forsake 

All that the sea can take. 
Then, when my ship goes down 1 

Still, in spite of storm, 

From all we feel or fear, 

A rescue may be near : 

Though tempests blow their best, 

A manly heart can rest, 
Still, in spite of storm. 

Irwin Russell. 



May 30. 



DECORATION DAY. 

Thank God for deeds of valor done I 
Thank God for victories hardly won I 

That such as yon need never know 

The anguish of those days of woe j 
For time and Peace old wounds have healed, 
And flowers now strew the battle-field. 

But ah I the graves which no man names or knows ; 

Uncounted graves, which never can be found; 

Graves of the precious " missing," where no sound 
Of tender weeping will be heard, -where goes 
No loving step of kindred. 

But Nature knows her wilderness j 

There are no " missing " in her numbered ways, 
In her great heart is no forgetfulness. 
Each grave she keeps she will adorn, caress ; 
We cannot lay such wreaths as Summer lays, 
And all her days are Decoration Days I 



Helen Hunt. 



May 31. 

Who loves not Spring's voluptuous hours, 
The carnival of birds and flowers ? 
Yet who would choose, however dear, 
That Spring should revel all the year ? 

J. Montgomery. 



It isn't the thing you do, dear, 

It's the thing you leave undone 
Which gives you a bit of a heartache 

At the setting of the sun. 

The tender word forgotten. 

The letter you did not write, 
The flower you might have sent, dear; 

Are your haunting ghosts to-night. 

M. E. Scuigsttr. 



Why should we mouni 

When life is gone, 
This life so mixed with sorrow ? 

What though our May 

Goes out to-day. 
Our June comes in to-morrow. 

£lame Goodale. 



June 1. 

Storm the earth with odors sweet, 
O ye flowers that blaze in light 1 

Crowd about June's shining feet, 
All ye blossoms bright. 



Celia Thaxter. 



No cloud can overshadow a true Christian, but his 

faith will discern a rainbow in it. 

Bishpp Home, 



The little flower that opens in the meadows lives and 
dies in a season; but what agencies have concentrated 
themselves to produce it! So the human soul lives in 
the midst of heavenly help. 

Elixabeth feabody. 



June 2. 



Queen of the months of the year, 
Hour of her crowning and prime ! 

Everything royal and dear 
Comes in this bountiful time. 



Now it is June, and the secret is told ; 

Flashed from the buttercup's glory of gold ; 
Hummed in the bumble-bee's gladness, and sung 
New from each bough where a bird's nest is swung ; 
Breathed from the clover beds, when the winds pass ; 
Chirped in small psalms, through the aisles of the grass, 

Mrs. Whitney, 



And all the world, with greens that shine, 
With breaking buds, and wings that flit, 

Seems one expectancy divine 
Of something God has promised it. 

Edgar Feeu/ceit. 



June 3. 

'Tis heaven alone that is given away, 
'Tis only God may be had for the asking ; 
There is no price set on the lavish summer, 
And June may be had by the poorest comer. 

Lowell. 



He who despairs wants love, wants faith; for faith, 
hope, and love, are the three torches which blend their 
light together ; nor does the one shine without the other. 

Metastasio. 



Grandmother's Motto. — " Do it and it will be doneP 



June 4. 

Does the medder-lark complain, as he swims high and dry. 
Through the waves of the wind and the blue of the sky ? 
Does the quail set up and whistle in a disappointed way, 
Er hang his head in silence and sorrow all the day ? 
Is the chipmuck's health a-failin' ? Does he walk, er does he run ? 
Don't the buzzards buzz around up there, jest like they've alius done ? 
Is they anything the matter with the rooster's wings or voice ? 
Ort a mortal be complainia' when dumb animals rejoice ? 

Then let us, one and all, be contented with our lot ; 

The June is here this morning, and the sun is shining hot. 

Oh, let us fill our hearts up with the glory of the day I 

And banish every doubt and care and sorrow far away 1 

Whatever be our station, with Providence for guide, 

Such fine circumstances ort to make us satisfied ; 

Fer the world is full of roses, and the roses full of dew. 

And the dew is full of heavenly love that drips for me and you. 

James Whitcomb Riley, 



June 5. 

Blessed be the man that really loves flowers! loves 
them for their own sakes, for their beauty, their associa- 
tions, the joy they have given, and always will give ; so 
that he would sit down among them as friends and com- 
panions, if there was not another creature on earth to 
admire or praise them ! But such men need no blessing 
of mine. They are blessed of God ! Did He not make 
the world for such men ? Are they not clearly the owners 
of the world and the richest of al! men ? 

Beecher. 



A BORE is a man who spends so much time talking 
about himself that you can't talk about yourself. 

Eli Perkins. 



June 6. 

The Summer-time has come again. 
With all its light and mirth ; 

And June leads on the laughing hours, 
To bless the weary earth. 



R. If. Stoddard. 



O HUMAN soul ! SO long as thou can'st so 

Set up a mark of everlasting light. 

Above the howling senses' ebb and flow. 

To cheer thee and to right thee if thou roam ; 

Not with lost toil thou laborest through the night ! 

Thou mak'st the heaven thou hop'st, indeed, thy home ! 

Matthew Arnold. 

In the Sunday-school: Teacher — "What can you tell 
me of Lot's wife?" Little girl — "Nothin'. Mother 
says I mustn't talk about folks behind their backs." 



June 7. 



JUNE. 

Among the twelve months of the year 

That come and go, 

'Mid storm and glow, 
June is the sweetest, drawing near 

When roses blow. 

Xloming' across the cool, green hills, 

So warm, so bright ! 

Her step strikes light 
From barren rocks, and makes gay rills 

Laugh into sight. 

Her life is like her own wild rose — 

One perfect bloom i 

Through earth's wide room ; 
A freshness that the glad earth knows, 

Its best perfume. 

Her sweetness lies so deep within 

Her happy heart, 

From chill and smart 
Of dreariest dajrs she warmth can win — 

Bid mtisic start. 

Show us, dear June, that not in vain 

Our lives need be I 

Show us that we 
Must also wait, through frost and rain. 

To bloom like thee I 

Blessed were any life, to be 

Like thine, a birth 

Of joy from dearth — 
A fragrance out of heaven set free 

To sweeten earth I Lucy Larcom. 



June 8. 

Silence never shows itself to so great an advantage as 
when it is the reply to calumny and defamation. 



We are always casting the shadow of our life upon some 
one, always helping or hindering some weaker one by our 
influence. 



The gentle word, the helping hand, 

Are needed everywhere : 
God's poor are always in the land, 
And small things done for them shall stand 

Large recompense to share. 

H.E. Whitney, 

The last new witty phrase evolved in the political 
discussions of England is from Sir Henry James, who 
characterizes noisy pretence, which covers no real power, 
with the expression, " Samson with a wig on." 



June 9. 



JUNE. 



Summers may come and summers may go, 

But never another will be, I know, 

So full of greenness and fragrance and bloom ; 

So laden with sunshine and rare perfume, 

So full of its mystic, intangible lore ; 

O, there never was summer like this before. 

Other summers were fragrant and fair, 
Purple shadows have trailed thro' the air ; 
Clouds of pearl and of anaethyst 
Have glimmered through a silvery mist, 
Sunsets have gleamed with their golden glow, 
But no summer was ever like; this I know. 

And those that wait in the coming years, 
May be full of sadness and full of tears ; 
The starry nights that are now so fair- 
May be darkened then by a weight, of care. 
And the sunshine and song, the greenness and glow, 
May change to sorrow and trial, I know. 

Yet trial brings with it the strength to endure ; 
God sends us no sorrows that have not some cure. 
So the thought of a possible, grief-darkened day 
Shall not dim the sweet prophecies haunting my way. 
No trial that waits in some far-away June 
Shall cloud this light and wonderful bloom. 

Lilian Whiting. 



June 10. 



BAD PRAYERS. 

I DO not like to hear him pray 

On bended knee about an hour, 
For grace to spend aright the day, 

Who knows his neighbor has no flour. 

I'd rather see him go to mill 

And buy the luckless brother bread, 

And see his children eat their fill 

And laugh beneath their humble shed. 

I do not like to hear him pray, . 

" Let blessings on the widow be," 
Who never seeks her home, to say, 

" If want o'ertake you, come to me." 

I do not like to hear her pray 
With jewelled ear and silken dress, 

Whose washerwoman toils all day, - 
And then is asked to work for less. 

Such pious shavers I despise ; 

With folded hands and face demure, 
They lift to heaven their " angel eyes," 

And steal the earnings of the poor. 

I do not like such soulless prayers ; 

If wrong, I hope to be forgiven — 
No angel wing them upward bears : 

They're lost a million miles from heaven. 

Hartford Times. 



June 11. 



FLOWERY JUNE. 



When brooks send up a cheerful tune, 
And groves a joyous sound. 



Bryant. 



O Rainbow, Rainbow, on the livid height. 

Softening its ashen outline into dream ; 
Dewy yet brilliant, delicately bright, 

As pink wild roses' leaves, why dost thou gleam 
So beckoningly ? whom dost thou invite 

Still higher upward on the bitter quest ? 
What dost thou promise to the weary sight 

In that strange region whence thou issuest? 
•Speak'st thou of pensive runlets by whose side 
Our dear ones wander, sweet and gentle-eyed. 

In the soft dawn of a diviner day ? 

Art thou a promise ? Come those hues arid dyes 

From heavenly meads, near which thou dost arise, 

Iris'd from quiet waters, far away ? 

Robert Buchanan, 



June 12. 



Queen of the sisters twelve, imperial June ! 

Thou steppest forth with garlands on thy head — 

Full statured, radiant, with a Juno tread ! 
The kingly sun warm greets thee at high noon ; 
" God save the Queen ! " is nature's loyal tune ; 

Balm as a tribute from all flowers is shed, 

And falling blossoms thee a carpet spread, 
Soft as e'er wove 'neath Orient's crescent moon ; 

A glorious and a bounteous reign is thine ! 

Thy smiles as blessings on the green hills shine ; 
From out thy footprints springs the wavy corn ; 

In scented clover feed thy happy kine ; 
The swelling grain foretells rich fruits unborn. 
And harvest-hopes, as plumes, are gay ly worn. 

E. C. Xinney. 

He who has no vision of Eternity will never get a true 
hold of Time. 

CarlyU. 

" Our choices are our destiny." 



June 13. 



June is now in its full freshness and pomp ; the hot 
day, the cool, breezy night, with the double darkness of 
heavy foliage, and the odor of the lilac hedges. 

The horse-chestnuts light the landscape with their great 
taper-like blossoms. 



Longfellow. 



Resolved, never to do anything, which, if I should see 
in another, I should count a just occasion to despise him 
for, or to thjnk any way more meanly of him. 

Jonathan Edwards, 

Experience keeps a dear school, but fools will learn in 
no other. If you do not hear Reason, she will rap your 
knuckles. 

Benjamin Franklin. 



June 14. 



TO THE GRASSHOPPER AND THE CRICKET. 

Green little vaulter in the sunny grass, 
Catching your heart up at the feet of June, 
Sole voice that's heard amidst the lazy noon, 

When even the bees lag at the murmuring bass ; 

And you, warm little housekeeper, who class 
With those who think the candles come too soon, 
Loving the fire, and with your tricksome tune, 

Nick the glad, silent moments as they pass ; 
O sweet and tiny cousins, that belong 

One to the fields, the other to the hearth. 
Both have your sunshine ; both, though small are strong 

At your clear hearts, and both seem given to earth 
To sing in thoughtful ears this natural song — 
In doors and out, summer and winter — mirth. 



Hearts can be young in spite of gray hair. 

Louisa M. Alcott. 



June 15. 

Each human heart must bear alone its cross. 

Mrs. J. C.R.Dorr. 



Weeping for a night alone endureth, 
God at last shall bring a morning hour ; 

In the frozen buds of every winter 
Sleep the blossoms of a future flower. 

Mrs. Stffwe. 



Those who discharge promptly and faithfully all their 
duties to those who " still live " in the flesh, can have but 
little time for poking and peering into the life beyond the 
grave. Better to attend to each world in its proper order. 

ff. Greeley. 



June 16. 



Our Saviour wore a crown of thorns, 

With not one rose entwined ; 
And more did this sad crown adorn, 

Than that he left behind ; 

And gladly did he press it there. 
Upon his Godlike brow, 

Knowing that in our path more f aij. 
Would bloom the roses now. 

O, when we grasp the fragrant flowers 

That throw such beauty round, 
And murmur 'midst our blushing bowers, 

That still a thorn is found, 
O let us think of him who wore 

The thorn without the rose, 
And bear, as patiently He bore, 

Our fewer, lighter woes. 



June 17. 

It was a starry night in June, the air was soft and still, 
When the minute men from Cambridge came and gathered 

on the hill ; 
And every heart rose high with hope as fearlessly we 

said, 

" We will be numbered with the free, or numbered with 

the dead." 

F. S. Cozzens. 

Let us then twine each thread of the glorious tissue of 

our country's flag about our heart-strings ; let us resolve, 

come weal or woe, we will in life and in death, now and 

forever, stand by the stars and stripes. 

H. W. Beecher. 



So fashioned our fathers the flag of the Union. 

Which glads every wave of the world-lashing seas — 
Revered by each man in our patriot communion — 

The handsomest banner that rides on the breeze. 

E. J. Lukens. 



June 18. 

Come, here is work — and a rank field — begin. 

Put thou thine edge to the great weeds of sin ; 

So shalt thou find the use of life, and see 

Thy Lord, at set of sun, 

Approach and say, " Well done ! " 

E. W. Ellsworth. 



DESPAIR. 



The shadow of a slave who turns his back 
On the light, and cries. The universe is black. 

W. J. Linton. 



High on the crest of the blossoming grasses. 
Bending and swaying with face toward the sky, 

Stirred by the lightest west wind as it passes, 
Hosts of the silver-white daisy-stars lie 1 

Buttercups' lanterns are lighted about me, 
Burly red clover's warm cheek presses mine, 

Powdery Bee never once seems to doubt me, 
Tipping each chalice for Summer's new wine ! 



June 19. 



We started one morn, my love and I, 

On a journey brave and bold : 

'Twas to find the end of the rainbow, 

And the burled bag of gold. 

But the clouds rolled by from the summer sky, 

And the radiant bow grew dim, 

And we lost the way where the treasure lay. 

Near the sunset's golden rim. 

The twilight fell like a curtain 
Pinned with the evening star, 
And we saw in the shining heavens 
The new moon's golden car. 
And we said as our hands clasped fondly, 
" What though we found no gold ? 
Our love is a richer treasure 
Than the rainbow's sack can hold." 

And years with their joys and sorrows. 

Have passed since we lost the way 

To the beautiful buried treasure, 

At the end of the rainbow's ray ; 

But love has been true and tender. 

And life has been rich and sweet, 

And we still clasp hands with the olden joy 

That made our day complete. 

D. M. Jordan, 



June 20. 



The infinite bliss of Nature 

I feel in every vein, 
The light and the life of Summer 

Blossoms in heart and brain. 

Bayard Taylor. 



Enthusiasm is essential to the successful attainment of 
any high endeavor. 

A. Branson Alcott. 



Not failure but low aim is crime. 

Lowell. 



The only failure a man ought to fear is failure in cleav- 
ing to the purpose he sees to be best. 

George Eliot. 



June 21. 



The daisies blow, the roses grow, 

In garden, field, and wood ; 
And care is fleet" where youth is sweet, 

And God is ever good. 

Nora Perry, 



The last words of the great French surgeon, Velpeau, 
himself an eminent illustration of his dying exhortation, 
were, " Toujours travailkz" — Always work. 



Duties are ours ; events are God's. 

Cecil. 



" The question is not, Art thou in the nobility ? This is 
the question, Is there nobility in thee ? " 



June 22. 



This world would be a great groaning machine, if God 
had not sent humor to make its wheels run smooth, and 
sparkling wit by which to light a torch that should guide 
a thousand weary feet in right ways. 



The man that has lived for himself has the privilege ot 
being his own mourner. 



I HAVE never seen anybody that didn't make mistakes, 
except babies, and they always died early. 



There is but one place where a man can bear a boil, 
and that is on his neighbor I 

Beecher, 



June 23. 



The bobolink has come, and, like the soul 
Of the sweet season vocal in a bird, 
Gurgles in ecstasy we know not what, 
Save June ! Dear June ! Now God be praised for June. 

Lowell. 



What had the life of Jesus been to us, if we had only 

the record of his sermons, without the record of his going 

about doing good. I think the everyday life of Jesus 

touches the human heart more than the great truths 

which he uttered. 

Bishop Simpson. 

There is never a way so narrow and short. 

But the Master's work is there ; 

There is something to do for his dear sake. 

Or something to calmly bear. 

A. L. Wyman. 



June 24. 



A CROSS man I hate above all things. What right has 
he to murder the sunshine of the day ? What right has he 
to assassinate the joy of life ? When you go home, you 
ought to feel the light there is in the house ; if it is in the 
night, it will burst out of the doors and windows and 
illuminate the darkness. It is just as well to go home a 
ray of sunshine as an old, sour, cross curmudgeon who 
thinks he is the head of the family. 



It is not necessary to be rich to be great, or to be 
powerful to be happy ; and the happy man is the success- 
ful man. Happiness is the legal-tender of the soul. Joy 
is health. 



Ingersoll. 



June 25. 



All which happens in the whole world happens through 
hope. No husbandman would sow a grain of corn, if he 
did not hope it would spring up and bring forth the ear. 
How much more are we helped on by hope in the way to 
eternal life. 

Martin Luther, 



Use Time well, and you will get from his hand more 
than he will tstke from yours. 



The dark laburnum's chains of gold 

She twists about her throat : 
Pearched on her shoulder, blithe and bold, 

The brown thrush sounds his note ! 

And blue of the far dappled sky, 

That shows at warm, still noon, 
Shines in her softly smiling eye — 

Oh ! who's so sweet as June ? 

Margaret Delattd. 



June 26. 



Do not despise your situation ; in it you must act, 

suffer, and conquer. From every point on earth we are 

equally near to heaven and to the infinite. 

Amid. 



HINTS TO THOSE WHO WILL HEED THEM. 

If your seat is too hard to sit upon, stand up. If a 
rock rises up before you, roll it away, or climb over it. If 
you want money, earn it. If you wish for confidence, 
prove yourself worthy of it. It takes longer to skin an 
elephant than a mouse, but the skin is worth something. 
Don't be content with doing what another has done — sur- 
pass it. Deserve success and it will come. The boy was 
not born a man. The sun does not rise like a rocket, or 
go down like a bullet fired from a gun ; slowly but surely 
it makes its round, and never tires. It is as easy to be a 
leader as a wheel-horse ; if the job be long, the pay will 
be greater ; if the task be hard, the more competent you 
must be to do it. 



June 27. 



You reap what you sow — not something else, but that. 

Robertson. 



If you wish to be borne with yourself, bear with others. 

Thomas h Kempis. 



Write it on your hearts that every day is the best day 

of the year. 

Emerson. 



What makes life dreary is the want of motive. 

George Eliot. 



June 28. 



NOT IN VAIN. 

Let me not deem that I was made in vain, 

Or that my being was an accident, 

Which fate, in working its sublime intent. 
Not wished to be, to hinder would not deign. 
Each drop uncounted in a storm of rain 

Hath its own mission, and is duly sent 

To its own leaf or blade, not idly spent 
Mid myriad dimples on the shipless main. 
The very shadow of an insect's wing, 

For which the violet cared not while it stayed. 
Yet felt the lighter for its vanishing. 

Proved that the sun was shining by its shade. 
Then can a drop of the eternal spring, 

Shadow of living lights, in vain be made ? 

Hartley Coleridge. 

There is no duty we so much underrate as the duty of 
being happy. By being happy, we sow anonymous benefits 
upon the world, which remain unknown even to ourselves, 
or when they are disclosed, surprise nobody so much as 
the benefactor. 

Stev^enson. 



June 29. 

Such is, I believe, the great hope of the human race. 

It does not lie in the " Progress of the Intellect," or in 

the conquest of fresh powers over the realms of nature ; 

not in the improvement of laws, or the more harmonious 

adjustment of the relations of classes and states ; not in 

the glories of art, or the triumphs of science. That which 

will truly constitute the blessedness of man will be the 

gradual dying out of his tiger passions, his cruelty, and 

his selfishness, and the growth within him of the godlike 

faculty of love and self-sacrifice ; the development of that 

holiest sympathy, wherein all souls shall blend at last, like 

the tints of the rainbow which the seer beheld around the 

Great White Throne on high. 

Frances Power Cohbe. 



A CONFIRMED BACHELOR. 

" I shouldn't care to marry a woman who knows more 
than I do," he remarked. 

*'Oh, Mr. De Sappy," she replied, with a coquettish 
shake of her fan, " I am afraid you are a confirmed 
bachelor." 



June 30. 



Ah, happy day, refuse to go ! 
Hang in the heavens forever so ! 
Forever in mid afternoon, 
Ah, happy day of happy June ! 
Pour out thy sunshine on the hill. 
The piney wood with fragrance fill, 
And breathe across the singing sea 
Landrscented breezes, that shall be 
Sweet as the gardens that they pass 
Where children tumble in the grass. 

Harriet Pretcott Spofferd. 



Not thankful when it pleaseth me, 
As if Thy blessings had spare days. 
But such a heart whose pulse may be 
Thy praise, 

" Gratefulness" by George Herbert. 



Sunshine's everywhere, and summer too. 

R, Browning. 



July I. 

Then came hot July, boiling like to fire. 
That all his garments he had cast away. 



Spenser. 



Humor usually tends toward gobd natute, and every- 
thing that tends toward good nature tends towards good 
grace. 



If laughing's a sin, I don't see what the Lord lets so 
many funny things happen for. 



Having wit and buoyancy of spirits, let them flash 
out in service of religion. Don't consider it necessary to 
rake them up and hide them. 



July 2. 

Hot July thereafter rages, 

Dog-star smjtten, wild with heat ; 

Fierce as pard the hunter cages, 

Hot July thereafter rages, 

Traffic now no more engages. 

Tongues ^are still in stall and street. 

Austin Dobson. 



Stones and sticks are flung only at fruit-bearing trees. 

Persian Prmierb. 



Miss Dreamley. Why is it that all our bright illusions 
are dispelled, while the bitter memories of our griefs 
remain ? 

Mr. de Gouty. Perhaps it's for the same reason that 
we lose our hair and keep our rheumatism. 



July 3. 

If thou would'st take a model tor thy living, take not 
the ocean, which ebbs and flows, or the stars, which fly 
without ceasing; but rather take the summer air, which 
has its times of earnest labor and times of perfect peace. 

" The Intellectual Life," Philip G. Hamerton. 



Who is the honest man ? 
He that doth still and strongly good pursue ; 
To God, his neighbor, and himself most true. 

" Constancie," George Herbert. 



Ye, tradesmen, princes, men of law. 
Heed yet the gentle warning cry. 

No wheat may grow from withered straw ; 
Count not gcfld gain in hot July. 

M. M. Bigelow. 



July 4. 



AMERICA. 



Centre of equal daughters, equal sons, 

All, all alike endeared, grown, ungrown, young or old. 

Strong, ample, fair, enduring, capable, rich. 

Perennial with the Earth, with Freedom, Law, and Love, 

A grand, sane, towering, seated Mother, 

Chair'd in the adamant of time. 

Walt Whitman. 



Hail, Columbia! strong and free, 
Throned in hearts from sea to sea ! 
Thy march triumphant still pursue ! 
Thy march triumphant still pursue 
With peaceful stride from zone to zone, 
Till freedom finds the world her own ! 
Blest in union's holy ties. 
Let our grateful song arise — 
Every voice its tribute lend — 
All in loving chorus blend ! 

ffolmes. 



July 5. 

Oh, keep your armor bright, 

Sons of those mighty dead, 
And guard ye well the right, 

For which such blood was shed ! 
Your starry-flag should only wave 
O'er freedom's home, or o'er your grave. 

Mrs. Botta. 



The torch of Liberty, 

Relighted on that day, 
Streamed over land and sea 

With brighter, holier ray. 
Hail to our country ! hail to thee, 
Auspicious day that saw her free 1 

Let the star-spangled flag 

Upon the free air float ; 
Let hill and vale and crag 

Prolong the cannon's note ; 
" Long live the Union ! " let this be 
The watchword of our liberty. 

Mrs. Botta. 



July 6. 

" Get your spindle and your distaff ready, and God will 
send thee flax." 

Holland, 



Oh for a lodge in a garden of cucumbers ! 

OH for an iceberg or two at control ! 
Oh for a vale that at mid-day the dew 'cumbers, 

Oh for a pleasure trip up to the pole 1 

Oh that this cold world were twenty times colder I 
(That's irony red-hot, it seemeth to me.) 

Oh for a turn of its dreaded cold shoulder 1 
Oh what a comfort an agfue would be ! 

Oh for a grotto, frost-lined and rill- riven ! 

Scooped in the rock under cataract vast I 
Oh for a winter of discontent even ! 

Oh for wet blankets judiciously cast ! 

Rossittr JohnsoH. 



July 7. 

Faith is the Christian's foundation, and hope is his an- 
chor, and death is his harbor, and Christ is his pilot, and 

heaven is his country. • '' 

-; ^e:0-:A. srki '?I:;?''S Jeremy Taylor. 



Ah, my beloved, fill the cup that clears 
To-day of Past Regret and future fears ; 
To-morrow I .Why, to-morrow I may be 
Myself with yesterday's seven thousand years. 

I sent my soul through the Invisible, 
Some letter of that After-life to Spell ; 
And by and by my soul returned to me, 
And:answered, " I myself am Heaven ^nd Hell." 

Omar Khayyam. 



July 8. 



THE RAINBOW. 



A FRAGMENT of a lainbow bright 

Through the moist air 1 see, 
All dark and damp on yonder height, 

All bright and clear to me. 

Ah hour ago the storm was here, 

The gleam was far behind : 
So "will our joys and griefs appear, 

When earth has ceased to blind. 

Grief will be. joy, if on its edge 

Fall soft that holiest ray ; 
Joy will be grief, if no faint pledge 

Be there of heavenly day. 

/. Keble. 



Scene : Grammar class. Dialogue between teacher and 
Johniiie. Teacher : " What is the future of ' he drinks ? ' " 
Johnnie : " He is drunk." 



July 9. 

I LIKE the chaliced lilies, 
The heavy Eastern lilies, 
The gorgeous tiger-lilies, 
That in our garden grow ! 

For they are tall and slender ; 

Their mouths are dashed with carmine, 

And when the winds sweeps by them, 

On their emerald stalks, 

They bend so proud and graceful, — 

They are Circassian women. 

The favorites of the Sultan, , 

Adorn our garden walks J 

And when the rain is falling, 

I sit beside the wijndow 

And watch thein glow and glisten, -r^ 

How they burn and glow ! 

O for the burning lilies, 

The tender Eastern lilies, 

The gorgeous tiger-lilies, . 

That in our garden grow. 



T. B. Aldrich. 



July lO. 

The compensations of calamity are made apparent to 
the understanding also, after long intervals of time. A 
fever, a mutilation, a cruel disappointment, a loss of 
wealth, a loss of friends, seems at the moment unpaid 
loss and unpayable. But the sure years reveal the deep 
remedial force that underlies all facts. The death of a 
dear friend, wife, brother, lover, which seemed nothing but 
privation, somewhat later assumes the aspect of a guide 
or genius ; for it commonly operates revolutions in our 
way of life, terminates an epoch of infancy or of youth 
which was waiting to be closed, breaks up a wonted occu- 
pation or a household, or style of living, and allows the 
formation of new ones more friendly to the growth of 
character. It permits or constrains the formation of new 
acquaintances, and the reception of new influences that 
prove of the first importance to the next years ; and the 
man or woman who would have remained a sunny garden- 
flower, with no room for its roots and too much sunshine 
for its head, by the falling of the walls, and the heglect of 
the gardener, is made the banian of the forest, yielding 
shadowed fruit to wide neighborhoods of men. 

Emerson. 



July 11. 



OLD FLOWERS AND OLD FAITHS. 

As dear familiar fragrant flowers. 

That in old gardens bloom, 
In these new times and moods of ours. 

To foreign plants give room ; 
So the sweet faiths of former days. 

Deep-rooted in the hearty 
Beseem no more our fickle ways. 

And with old flowers depart. 

New dogmas and new doubts replace 

The creeds our young lips breathed. 
These, heavy with their inward grace — 

Those, light with graces wreathed. 
These, with a mother's love inwrought, 

Like violets pure and fair ; 
Those, with fantastic fancies fraught, 

Like orchids fed on air. 

Give me the dear old blossoms yet. 

The lilac and the pink ; 
The pansy and pale mignonette, 

Whatever others think; 
No greenhouse gives me half the joy 

Some old-time garden yields ; 
And love I still, as when a boy. 

The wild flowers of the fields. 

And mine shall be the faiths of old 

In God, and Christ, and heaven; 
In reason's creeds I am not bold, 

But fear their human leaven ; 
With the old nosegays in my hand. 

The old creeds in my heart. 
Beside the cross I'll humbly stand, 

And thence from earth depart. 

William C. Richards. 



JULY 12. 

Hope, with uplifted foot, set free from earth 
Pants for the place of her ethereal birth, 
On steady wings sails through the immense abyss. 
Plucks amaranthine joys from bower of bliss, 
And crowns the soul while yet a mourner here, 
With wreaths like those triumphant spirits wear. 

Cawper. 

Thou canst not see grass grow, how sharp soe'er thou be. 
Yet that the grass has grown thou very soon canst see ; 
So, though thou canst not see thy work now prospering, 

know 
The print of every work, time without fail shall show. 

Riukert, 



A MOTHER and a dog are the only two things in the 
world that seem to have absolutely disinterested love. 



July 13. 

Hope can disperse the thickest clouds of nigh't 
That fear hath overspread the soul withal, 

And make the darkest shadows shine as bright 
As the sunbeams spread on a silver wall. 

Sin-shaken soulsj Uppe, anchor-like, holds steady 

When storm and tempest make them more than giddy; 

Harvey. 

Flowers are the -grandest -things that God evfer made 

without putting an immortal soul into them. 

Beecher, 



She was very stout, very jolly, and a little sarcastic, 
and she was chiding Mr. De Dood for not speaking to her 
at a reception the day before. " Aw, Miss Laura," he 
pleaded, " I wanted to, but you wouldn't recognize me. 
Really, don't you know, I walked all around you, but you 
wouldn't see me." " Clear around me, Mr. De Dood ? " 
she said, sympathetically. "How tired it must have 
made you ! " 



July 14. 

And thou shalt be secure, because there is hope ; yea, 
thou shall dig about thee, and thou shalt take thy rest in 
safety. 

But the eyes of the wicked shall fall, and they shall not 
escape, and their hope shall be as the giving up of the 
ghost. : i , 

Job ii. i8, 20. 



To do so no more is the truest repentance. 

Luther. 



A PURPOSE is always a companion. 

Emerson. 



July 15. 

Longing is God's fresh heavenward will, 

With our poor earthward striving ; 
We quench it that we may be still 

Content with merely living ; 
But would we learn that heart's full scope, 

Which we are hourly wronging, 
Our lives must climb from hope to hope, 

And realize our longing. 

Lowell. 



JUSTIFIABLE HOMICIDE. 

Wife (who has been driven nearly frantic by a habit of 
her husband). "John, I read to-day about a man out in 
Minnesota whose wife killed him because he said ' I want 
to know ' so much." 

Husband (surprised). " I want to know 1 " 



July 16. 



IN JULY. 

The hot sun stooped, his eager thirst to slake ; 
I trembled for the trembling little lake. 

I thought to see it shrivel in his clutch ; 
But lo 1 it bloomed with lilies at his touch. 

Fear not, sweet saint, by joy to be undone ; 
Peace comes with joy, like lilies with the sun. 

Alia W. Rollins. 



Bob Burdette says : " My daughter, when you note 

that the man who wants to marry you is just too awfully 

anxious to learn whether you can bake a loaf of bread, or 

wash a shirt with Chinese dexterity, before you close the 

negotiations, do you just fly around and ascertain if that 

man is either willing or able to earn enough to make a 

biscuit, and if he has paid for the shirt he wants you to 

wash. Nine times out of ten, daughter, the man who 

only wants to marry a housekeeper can be kept more 

economically in the workhouse than he can in your 

father's house." 

On Duty. 



July 17. 

Erk I am old, O let me give 

My life in learning how to live ! 

Then shall I meet with willing heart 

An early summons to depart ; 

Or find my lengthened days consoled 

By God's sweet peace when I am old. 

CaroliTte A. BriggSi 

Count not thy life by calendars ; for years 
Shall pass by thee unheeded, whilst an hour — 
Some little fleeting hour, too quickly past — 
May stamp itself so deeply on thy brain, 
Thy latest years shall live upon its joy. 

Kennedy, 



Life is too short to waste 

In critic peep or cynic bark; 
Quarrel or reprimand, 

'Twill soon be dark ; 

Up ! mind thine own aim, and 

God save the mark ! 

Emerson. 



July 18. 

Life, like French poetry, is imperfect without the femi- 
nine rhyme. 

Ijmgfellow, 



Shakespeark has no heroes ; he has only heroines. . . . 
There is hardly a play that has not a perfect woman in it, 
steadfast in grave hope and errorless purpose ; Cordelia, 
Desdemona, Isabella, Hermione, Imogen, Queen Kather- 
ine, Perdita, Sylvia, Viola, Rosalind, Helena, Virgilia. 

Ruskin. 



In all cases, with Scott as with Shakespeare, it is the 
woman who watches over, teaches, and guides the youth. 
. . . Ellen Douglas, Flora Mac Ivor, Rose Bradwardine, 
Catharine Seyton, Diana Vernon, Lilias Redgauntlet, 
Alice Bridgenorth, Alice Lee, and Jeannie Deans. 

Rustm. 



JOLY 19. 



A BUTTOK IN THE HAT. 



"My dere frens," said a colored preacher in a small 
town in Georgia, "we tanks you dis ebenih' for. $5.75 and 
one button. £)e man who put de button in de hat sent it 
away in a good cause, but he loses an old fren, fur it am 
a greasy button. Now, I'se not a rich man, for I'se a 
poor man, but I kin jist give dat man $1 who'll come up 
an' git his button. [A pause, with silence all over, and no 
one went up to get the button.] I dur you to cum up an' 
git de button. None uv yous a comin' ? Well, I'se 
feared you nebber see j^ouf oTe fren no more. It's a west 
button. My west's all full uv buttons, an' no reguler 
place fur it. But I tells you what I does. I'll take dat 
button home an' have my wife sew it on surawhar whar you 
kin all see it. Den when you comds to church, fou always 
sees your ole fren again. But now I tells you de man as 
put dat button in de hat, he no gentleman. He better get 
converted rite away. He thort he got rid uv dat button, 
but he nebber more mistaken in his life. Dat button 
bound to follow him all through dis world, an' when he 
git down to de, bank ub Jordan, de button sure to be rite 
smart after him, an' when he git 'cross de ribber on de 
udder side, look 'out. fur de button be dar before him." 

Yonker's Gazette. 



July 20. 

'Tis Summer, glorious Summer ! 
Look to the glad green earth, 
How from her grateful bosom, 
The herb and flower spring forth : 
These are her rich thanksgivings, 
Their incense floats above. 
Father, what may we offer ? 
Thy chosen flower is love. 



LINES BY AN OLD FOGY. 

I'm thankful that the sun and moon 

Are both hung up so high, 
That no presumptuous hand can stretch 

And pull them from the sky. 
If they were not, I have no doubt, 

But some reforming ass. 
Would recommend to take them down, 

And light the world with gas.. 



July 21. 

Be of good courage, and he shall strengthen your heart, 

all ye that hope in the Lord. 

Pialm xxxi. 24. 



Faith a:nd obedience are bound up in the same bundle. 
He that obeys God, trusts God ; and he that trusts God 
obeys God. ' - ' , -': ' 

, , , -, ,■ ,,, ; .; Spurgeon. 

In meek content" the wayside flower 
Receives the, sunshine and the shower ; 
It lifts its head iinto the sky, 
And yet the careless passer-by 
May tread its blossoms in the dust.' 
So, Father, teach Thy child to triist. 
Gladly to breathe the coihraion air. 
Nor fret my heart with earthly care. 



July 22. 

In hope a king doth go to war ; 

In hope a lover lives full long ; 
In hope a merchant sails full far ; 

In hope just men do suffer wrong ; 
In hope the ploughman sows his seed : 
Thus hope helps thousands at their need ; 
Then, faint not, heart, among the rest ; 
Whatever chance, hope thou the best. 



Alison. 



" I ALWAYS liked the Episcopal religion best," said Bill, 
as he eyed a pretty girl with a morocco-bound prayer- 
book in the horse car. " If you are an Episcopalian, you 
get credit for going to church, not only while you are 
there, but all the way home," 



July 23. 



FROZEN KINDNESS. 



The world is full of kindness that never was spoken, 
and that is not much better than no kindness at all. The 
fuel of the stove itiakes the room warm, but there are great 
piles of fallen trees lying among rocks on the top.of the 
hill, where nobody 'can get them ; these do not make any- 
body warm. You njight freeze to death' for want of wood 
in plain sight of all' these trees, if you had no means of 
getting the wood hoiiie and making a fire with it. Just so 
in a family, love is what makes the parents and children, 
the brothers and sisters, happy ; but if they take care 
never to say a word about it ; if they keep it a profound 
secret, as if it were a crime, they will not be much happier 
than if there- was not any love among, them ; the home wilt 
seem cold even jn sumrner, and if you live there,, you will 
envy the dog when any one calls him " poor fellow." 



Many mean things are done in the family, for which 

moods are put forward as the excuse, when the moods 

themselves are the most inexcusable things of all. A man 

or woman in tolerable health has no moral right to indulge 

in an unpleasant mood. 

/. G. Holland. 



July 24. 

As smiles the rainbow through the cloud 

When threatening storm begins — 
As music 'mid the tempest loud, 

That still its sweet way wins — 
As springs an arch across the tide, 

When waves conflicting foam 
So comes this seraph to our side, 

This angel to our home. 
What may this wondrous spirit be, 

With power unheard before — 
This charm, the bright divinity ? 

Good temper — nothing more ! 

Charles Swain. 



Minnie : " Papa, what is Volapiik ? " Papa : " Why 
it's the universal language." Minnie : " But who speaks 
it?" Papa: "Nobody." 



July 25. 

That life is a battle goes without saying. And battles 
are always interesting to read about, to hear of, and even 
to look upon, provided we are at a safe distance. There 
is something in heroism that captivates us, inspires us ; 
but if we are in the midst of a face-to-face, hand-to-hand,, 
inch-by-inch conflict, in whatever aspect it may appear to 
outsiders, to those personally concerned in it the heroic 
element is not apparent. That is left to be embodied in 
song or story, or cherished in memory long after the com- 
batants have gone beyond the reach of fame or glory. If 
we live in this world we must fight or shirk ; and the most 
of us, in our present depraved, mortal conditions, like to 
fight something or somebody. But we all would like to 
choose our foes, our battlefields, our ammunition, and our 
generals. 

May B. Waterman, "Life from a Wheeled Chair" 



JiJLY 26* 

Do what you can, 
Not what you cannot ; 
Not what you think ought to be done, 
Not what you would like to do ; 
Not what you would do if you had more time, 
Not what somebody else thinks you ought to do, 
But do what you can. 



" What lovely Jacqueminots, Mrs. Sof tS]f)Ot ; are they 
for the pulpjt ? " . 

" Oh, dear,, rio ; I'm going to carry them to poor Mr. 
Rippenkiqoer, in the jail." 

" What, that horrid man that sold a house that he didn't 
know was mortgaged ? " 

" Oh, dear, no ; some one palmed off on Mr. Rippen- 
kiquer some adulterated beverage of some kind, and he be- 
came so exasperated that he kicked his wife out of a third- 
story window. Poor man ! He does feel so depressed at 
being put in jail for it." 



July 27. 



BIRDS AND FLOWERS. 

Ah I well. I mind the calendar. 
Faithful through a thousand years. 
Of the painted race of flowers, 
Exact to days, exact to hours, 
Counted on the spacious dial 
, Yon broidered zodiac girds, 
I fcnow the pretty almanac 
Of the punctual coming back, . 
On their due days, of the birds. 
I marked them yestermorn, 
A flock of finches darting 
Beneath the crystal arch. 
Piping, as they flew, a march — 
Belike the one they used in parting 
Last year from yon oak or larch ; 
Dusky sparrows in a crowd, 
Diving, darting northward free, 
Suddenly betook them all, 
Every one to his hole in the wall. 
Or to his niche in the appje tree.. 
. I greet with joy the choral trains 
Fresh from palms and Cuba's canes. 
Best gems of Nature's cabinet, 
With dews of tropic morning wet, 
Beloved of children, bards, and Spring, 
O birds, your perfect virtues bring, 
Your song, your forms, your rythmic flight, 
Your manners for the heart's delight. 
Nestle in hedge, or barn, or roof. 
Here weave your chamber waterproof, 
Forgive our harms, and condescend 
To man, as to a lubber friend, 
And, generous, teach his awkward race, 
Courage, and probity, and grace I 

Emerson. 



July 28. 

The eyes of your understanding being enlightened, that 
ye may know what is the hope of his calling, and what the 
riches of the glory of his inheritance in the saints. 

EpheHans i. i8. 

So here hath been dawning another blue day! 
Think, wilt thou let it slip useless away ? 

Out of Eternity this new day was bom ; 
Into Eternity at night will return. 

Behold it aforetime no eye ever did ; 
So soon it forever from all eyes is hid. 

Here hath been dawning another blue day ; 
Think, wilt thou let it slip useless away ? 

CarlyU. 



July 29. 

Midway about the circle of the year 
There is a single perfect day that lies 
Supremely fair before our careless eyes. 
After the spathes of floral bloom appear, 
Before is found the first dead leaf and sere, 
It comes, precursor of the autumn skies, 
And crown of spring's endeavor. Till it dies 
We do not dream the flawless day is here. 
And thus, as on the way of life we speed, 
Mindful but of the joys we hope to see. 
We never think, " These present hours exceed 
All that have been or that shall ever be ; " 
Yet somewhere on our journey we shall stay 
Backward to gaze on our midsummer day. 

A. B. Saxon. 



July 30. 



Too soon, too soon ! 
For but last month was lusty June, 
With life a swinging flood of tide ; 
Nor seems it long since May went by 
With love and hope at either sidej 
. And now it's only late July, 
And yet, alas, methinks I hear, 

Too soon, too soon, 
Death whisper in the fading trees, 

George Milner. 

Death is the dropping of the flower that the fruit may 
swell, 

Beecher. 

He thanked God and sighed. Some people always 
sigh in thanking God. 

Mrs. Browning, 



July 31. 



MIDSUMMER PASSES. 



With faltering step the sweet midsummer paused 

Upon the last stair of the worn July. 

Behind her blushed the roses, and before 

The scarlet poppies shimmered in the corn. 

From far-off woods a heated breath came past, 

Blown from dark cedars and tall groves of pine, 

Yet all its sweetness could not seem to soothe 

The bitterness of fair midsummer's pain, 

Who felt her sceptre slipping, from, her grasp, 

And saw one coming with his heated brows 

Girt round with wheat-straws ; bold young August brown. 



August 1. 



August next with cider mellow, 

Laughs from out the poppied corn ; 

i Hook at back, a. lusty fellow. -5 ? y/rh^lls} kt-W 

August next with cider yell&w. . i^s.' : ' ..oau" 

'Twixt the hedges slow is borne,-, r' - . h *Ji 

r,"-'!-' ;'; as' ". "■■■ L; ''3<f' ^t^Uti ^obson. . 

. ' •:SK!, 'Jpv- ' 1 :, r-r ^■,'.'.' 6-3 T'JI ■ -'J 

The roots of heavenly joy in this life and the next, are 
to be found in having plenty to know, to love, aild to do. . 



Why wilt thou grieve at what is past and done ?. ,., 

These things can never be but as they are. 

Sophoclei. 



August 2. 



The sixth, was August, being rich arrayed . 

In garments all of gold, down, to the ground ; 
Yet rode he not, but led a lovely maid 

Forth by the lily hand, the which was crowned 

With ears of corn, and full her hand was found :„ 
That was the righteous .virgin, which of old, 

Lived, here, on earth, and plenty made abound. 

Spenser. 



Be not desirous of discovering the faults of others, but 
zealously guard- against your own. 



Buddha. 



We're all poor critters. 

" Widow Bedott," Mrs. Whicker. 



August 3. 



Every individual who has work to do in this worlds and 

does it, needs a vacation. 

Dr. Hdmuth. 



Wk spoil everything hy hurry. We are wearing our- 
selves out as a nation by our hurry and intensity — too 
eager to get a living, to be willing to stop to live. 

Rev. Dr. Osgood. 

True happiness consists not in the multitude of friends, 

but in tlxe worth and choice. 

Ben Jonson. 



August 4. 



Serve the Lord with gladness : come before his pres- 
ence with singing. 

- ■-> ' -;'5' Psalm c. 2. 



" If all Christians were like Dr. Agnew," say the reso- 
lutions, " all men would become Christians. With him 
religion was not a cloak, but a career. It was'not a form- 
ula, but a faith.' It was not alone a liturgy or a;creed, but 
the practice, during every working hour, of the command- 
ment, ' Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.' " - 



So my storm-beaten heart, likewise, is cheered 
With that suiishine, when cloudy looks, are cleared. 

,,^ f, . Spenser. 



August 5. 



AUGUST. 

The Emperor Octavian, called the August, 

I being his favorite, bestowed his name 
Upon me, and I hold it still in trust, 

In memory of him and of his fame. 

I am the Virgin, and my vestal flame 
Burns less intensely than the lion's rage ; 

Sheaves are my only garlands, and I claim 

The golden harvests as my heritage. 

Longfellow. 



So many little faults we find. 

We see them ; for not blind 

Is love. We see them ; but if you and I, 

Perhaps, remember them some by and by, 

They will not be 

Faults then — grave faults — to you and me. 

But just odd ways — mistakes, or even less — 

Remembrances to bless. 



August 6. 



SUMMER REST. 

Soar with the birds, and flutter with the leaf ; 

Dance with the seeded grass in fringy play ; 
Sail with the cloud ; wave with the dreaming pine ; 

And float with nature all the livelong day. 

Call not such hours an idle waste of life ; 

Land that lies fallow gains a quiet power ; 
It treasures from the brooding of God's wings 

Strength to unfold the future tree and flower. 

So shall it be with thee if, restful still, 
Thou rightly studiest in the summer hour ; 

Like a deep fountain which a brook doth fill. 
Thy mind in seeming rest shall gather power. 



We, too, are posterity, though mebby we don't realize 

it as we ort to. 

Marietta Holley. 



August 7, 



THE BLUEBIRD. 

A BIT of heaven itself, he flew ■ ,- 

When earth seemed heaven with bees and bloom, 

South wind and sunshine and perfume ; 

And morning were not morn without him ! 

Winging, springing, always flinging, 

Flinging music all about him. " 

Harriet P. Spofford. 



NoT^f, in the August of our middle age, - - 
We hail thee, dahlia, as our fittest sign ; 

Thy stately splendor at this latter stage 
Befits us more than rose or trailing vine ; 

So strong atid straight, so staid in all thy ways, 

Meeting the sun and wind with steadfast gaze. 

Mary A. Barr. 

He who would make a golden gate must bring a nail 
daily. 



August 8. 



WATER-LILIES. 

O STAR on the breast of the river ! 

O marvel of bloom and grace ! 
Did you fall right down from heaven, 

Out of the sweetest place ? 
You are white as the thoughts of an angel, 

Your heart is steeped in the sun ; 
Did.you grow in the Golden City, , , 

My pure and radiant one ? 

Nay, nay, I fell not out of heaven ; 

None gave me my saintly white ; 
It slowly grew from the darkness, 

Down in the dreary night. 
From the ooze of the silent river 

I won my glory and grace ; 
White souls fall not, O my poet. 

They rise to the sweetest place. 



August 9. 



It is almost a definition of a gentleman to say he is one 
who never inflicts pain. 



Why shouldst thou fill to-day with sorrow 

About to-morrow, 

My heart ? 

One watches all with care most true ; 

Doubt not that He will give thee, too, 

Thy part. 

Pattl Fleming. 



Marryin' a man ain't like setting alongside of him 
nights and hearing him talk pretty ; that's the fust 
prayer. There's lots and lots o' meetin' after that. 

Rose Terry Cooke. 



August lO. 



Take what is, trust what may be ! 
That's Life's true lesson —Eh? 



I FIND earth not gray, but rosy, 
Heaven not grim, but fair of hue. 

Do I stoop ? I pluck a posy ; 

Do I stand and stare ? All's blue. 

Brmoning. 



If the poor man cannot always get meat, the rich man 

cannot always digest it. 

Henry Giles. 



August 11. 



Light is sown for the righteous, and gladness for the 
upright in heart. - .av.. i^;.:. 

'< '"''^ Psalm cxvii. II. 



Humor usually tends towards, good nature, and every- 
thing that tends towards good nature tends towards good 



Reputation is what men and women think of us; 
character is what God and angels know of us. 

T. fame. 



August \2. 



iFwe find but one to whom we can speak out of our 
heart freely, with whom we can walk in love and simpli- 
city without dissimulation, we have no. ground. of quarrel 

with the world or God. 

Stevenson. 



High noon in August ! over all the land 
The very air is palpitant with heat ; 

And the wide landscape, in a languorous svv-oon, 
Lies as if boimd by some enchanter's spell ; 

The robin intermits his cheery tune ; 

And roams no more by fragrant croft and dell, 

The vagrant bee ; but all the sultry noon, 
Sleeps, perfume-drunken, in the lily's bell. 

If. S. Cornwell. 



August 13. 



Having wit and buoyancy of spirits, let them flash out 
in service of religion. Don't consider it necessary to rake 
them up and hide them. 



Indeed, there is nothing so evident in life as that there 
are two sides to a question. 



Stevenson. 



And here a pumpkin's lazy gold 

Has slowly greatened more and more, 

Till now it's heart might almost hold 

Cinderella's coach-and-four. 

Eclgar Fawcett. 



August 14. 



MIDGES IN THE SUNSHINE. 

If I could see with a midge's eye, 

Or think with a midge's brain, 
I wonder what I'd say of the world, 

With all its joy and pain. 
Would my seven brief hours of mortal life 

Seem long as seventy years, 
As I danced in the flickering sunshine 

Amid my tiny peers ? 
Should I feel the slightest hope or care 

For the midges yet to be ? 
Or think I had died before my time, 

If I died at half-past three 
Instead of living till set of sun. 

On the breath of the summer wind ? 
Or deem that the world was made for me 

And all my little kind? 
Perhaps, if I did, I'd know as much 

Of nature's mighty plan, 
And what it meant for good or ill, 

As that larger midge, a — man ! 



August 15. 



Self-abnegation, — that rare virtue that good men 

preach and good women practise. 

Holmes. 



All the long August afternoon, 

The little drowsy stream 
Whispers a melancholy tune, 
As if it dreamed of June, 

And whispered in its dream. 

The thistles show beyond the brook. 
Dust on their down and bloom, 

And out of many a weed-grown nook 

The aster flowers look 

With eyes of tender gloom. 



W. D. Hmvells. 



August 16. 



Blessed is the memory o£ those who have kept them- 
selves unspotted yrc>«? the world! — yet more blessed and 
more dear the memory of those who have kept themselves 
unspotted in the world! 

Mrs. Jameson. 

Not roses redly blown, 

Nor golden lilies, lighting the dusky meads, 

Nor proud imperial pansies, nor queen-cups quaint and 

rare — 
Not these alone 

Make the sweet sights of summer ; 

But the countless forest leaves, the myriad wayside weeds, 
And slender grasses, springing up everywhere — 
These help to make the summer. 

One heaven bends above ; 

The lowliest head ofttimes hath sweetest rest ; 

O'er song-bird in the pine, and bee in the ivy low, 

Is the same love, it is all God's summer ; 

Well pleased is He, if we patiently do our best. 

So hum little bee, and low green grasses grow. 

You help to make the summer. 

Marietta Holley. 



August 17. 



Fair Hope ! her silver anchor fixed on high. 

Williams, 



On adamant, our wrong we all engrave, 
But write our benefits upon the wave. 

Dr. Wm. King. 

Dandelion, with globe of down, 

The schoolboy's clock in every town, 

Which the truant puffs amain. 

To conjure lost hours back again. 

Hffwitt. 



THE MORNING-GLORY. 

maid! 

I pray thee light 
Both noon and night ; 
The envious dawn 
Thou lookest on 
Is too soon gone ; 

Then stay 

One day, 

1 pray. 



Margaret Deland. 



August 18. 



The shadow of human life is traced upon a golden 
ground of immortal hope. 

G.SHillard. 



Hope thou in God. 

Psalm zlii. 5. 



Blessed is the man that trusteth in the Lord, and whose 

hope the Lord is. 

Jeremiah xvii. 7. 



Each day we need to take some forward step, 
Till we gain power to study nobler things. 

Sophocles. 



August 19, 



/ .. . ' ^ IN SUMMER TIME. 

SiLEifTi,Y through the meadow flows the stream, 

Flashing, but murmurless : not as in spring. 
When rich in music, it sent out a gleam 

Of silver, where, 'mong rocks, its eddying ring 
Made mimic whirlpools. Slowly waves the corn, 

And slowly swing tlie scythes along the field. 
Where weary workers wait the dinner horn. 

That noontide rest to tired arms will yield ; 
. And low the locust sings his droning chime. 
In the ripe summer time. 

T. S^ Collier. 



"He who is false to the present duty," says Henry 
Ward Beecher, "breaks a thread in the loom, and will 
find the flaw when he may have forgotten its cause." 



August 20. 



The humming-bird, with busy wing, 
In rainbow beauty moves. 

Above the trumpet-blossom floats, 
And sips the tube he loves. 



Caroline Gilman. 



How dare you let your voice 

Talk out of tune so with the voice of God 

In earth and sky ? 

Mrs. Osgood. 



These golden sheaves a fuller meaning bear. 
And August brings a riper bliss than June. 

Elaine Goodale. 



August 21. 



There is, indeed, much in nature that we do not yet 

half enjoy, because we shut our avenues of sensation and 

feeling. We are satisfied with the matter of fact, and look 

not for the spirit of fact which is above it. If we opened 

our minds to enjoyment, we might find tranquil pleasure 

spread about us on every side. We might live with the 

angels that visit us on every sunbeam, and sit with the 

fairies who wait on every flower. We want more loving 

knowledge to enable us to enjoy life, and we require to 

cultivate the art of making the most of the common means 

and appliances for enjoyment, which lie about us on every 

side. 

Satrnul Smiles. 

SACRKD TO O. AUGUSTUS OSSAR ESQ. 

Now Sir William Goat doth claw rust, 
And doth into cans his paw thrust ; 
Now, perchance, delights to gnaw crust, 
Or to swallow pecks of sawdust. 

You who find herein a flaw must 
Not be anxious to my jaw bu'st ; 
Poets cannot in the law trust. 
When they try to rhyme with August! 

Addison F. Andrews. 



August 22. 



The world is ever as we take it, 

And life, dear child, is what we make it. 



The wild hop, from the young elm's bough, 

Sways on the languid breeze, 

And here and there the autumn tints 

Gleam faintly through the trees ; 

All nature helps to swell the song 

And chant the same refrain ; 
July and June have slipped away, 

And August's here again. 



H. M. WinslorWt 



We can evade responsibility, but not accountability. 

Rev. Dr. Parkhurst. 



August 23. 



THE DIAMOND. 

I ONLY polished am in mine own dust : 
Naught else against my hardness will prevail, 
And thou, O man, in thine own sufferings must 
Be polished: every meaner art will fail. 

Gems of the Orient. 



Bright, bright, restless bright; through the sunburnt 

meads, 

Wavers the butterfly ; 

Ever across its path a pilot invisible leads 

A sylphid fleet of the thistle's light and feathery seeds,— 

And August passeth by. 

Edith M. Thomas. 



FREE AGENCY. 

E.'s mamma having been very ill in the spring, I pre- 
sume some one had told him that God had sent the illness, 
for in the summer, after partaking a little too freely of 
watermelon, he came and stood by my side and, looking 
very uncomfortable, said : " God didn't send this stomach- 
ache, did he ? That my own business, 'cos I ate too much 
watermelon." 



August 24. 



And things can never go badly wrong, 
If the heart be true and the love be strong ; 
For the mist, if it comes, and the weeping rain, 
Will be changed by the love into sunshine again. 



To love is the great amulet which makes the world a 

garden; and "hope, which comes to all," outwears the 

accidents of life, and reaches with tremulous hand beyond 

the grave and death. 

Travels with a Donkey. 

He was Acquitted. — Police Judge — Prisoner, you 
are charged with having brutally assaulted this man. 

"I admit it, your Honor, but there were extenuating 
circumstances." 

" Of what nature ? " 

" Why, this man asked me, ' if a hen and a half laid an 
egg and a half in a day and a half, how many — ' " 

" That will do. You are discharged." 



August 25. 



There is one word which may serve as a rule of prac- 
tice for all one's life, that word is reciprocity. What you 
do not wish done to yourself, do not do to others. 

Confucius. 

Hold fast the confidence and the rejoicing of the hope, 
firm unto the end. 

Hebrews iii. 6. 

Art symbolizes Heaven, but Love is God, and makes 
Heaven. 

Mrs. Brmmmng. 



Kindness creeps where it canna gang. 

Scottish Proverb. 



August 26. 



The month hangs heavy, like a perfect fruit, 
That holds the opiate seeds of winter sleep. 

Helen Gray Cone. 



When a woman neglects her wardrobe, it is as when a 
man loses his interest in his cook. Like the proverbial 
straw, although of infinitesimal importance in itself, either 
fact will tell which way the wind of destiny is blowing. 
When the wardrobe and the cook flourish, then for the 
coast of joy : if they are overlooked, then for the islands 
of disillusion or sorrow. A woman's hair, however, is the 
final test. As long as she curls it, she cannot be truly 
said to have resigned either soul or body to despair. 

Amilie Rives. 



To be thrown upon one's own resources is to be cast in 
the very lap of fortune, for our faculties there undergo a 
development of which they were before unsusceptible. 

Benjamin Franklin. 



August 27. 



IN LATE AUGUST. 

August had not gone by, though now was stored 
In the sweet-smelhng granaries all the hoard 
Of golden corn ; the land had made her gain, 
And winter should howl round her doors in vain. 

William Morris. 



Oh restlessly 

The gay sweet-pea 

Nods on her slender stem ; 

For far up in the sunny skies 

She sees the sailing butterflies, 

And longs to go to them. 

She wonders why 

She must not fly, 

Her warm heart's love to say — 

Her pink and white and scarlet wings 

Were surely made for better things 

Than thus at home to stay ! 

Margaret Deland. 



August 28. 



Poor middle-aged Summer ; vain this show ; 

Whole fields of golden-rod cannot offset 

Ooe meadow with a single violet ; 

And well the singing thrush aiid lily know, 

Spite of all artifice which her regret 

Can deck in splendid guise, their time to go. 

H. H. (Mrs. Jackson.) 



So gently did sweet Summer pass me by. 
So lovely was the smile she cast, 

Lulled by her beauty, I 
Scarce knew she passed. 



S. M. Peck. 



THE DUDE. 



Oh ! save me, ye powers, from these sinks of the nation. 
These tea-table heroes ! these lords of creation. 

Salmagundi. 



August 29. 



See how the day beameth brightly before us ! 
Blue is the firmament, green is the earth ; 
Grief hath no voice in the firmament chorus : 
Nature is ringing with music and mirth. 



I'd laugh to-day, to-day is brief, 
I would not wail for anything ; 
I'd use to-day that cannot last. 
Be glad to-day and sing. 

Christina G. Rossetti. 



The good are better made by ill ; 
And odors crushed are sweeter still. 

Rogers. 



August 30. 



The scarlet poppies cluster by the road, 

The sweeping scythes flash in the falling grass, 

And lumbering wagons, with their heavy load, , 
Along the dusty highways, lingering, pass 
In harvest time. 

Oh, bounteous season, rich through every hour 
In gifts that make our souls with joy a-tune ; 

The fruitful earth is lavish of her dower. 

From morning's flush till glows the yellow moon. 

In harvest time. 

T. S. Collier. 



GOLDEN-ROD. 

When I the sunshine of thy bloom behold, 

And pluck and bear thee home with fond caress, 
I am the richer for thy lavishness. 

Thy Midas touch hath turned the land to gold 

For me to have and hold. 

Abhie F. Judd. 



August 31. 



Go, dead summer, o'er the seas away, 
Autumn at her vespers now will kneel and pray, 
Sunlit vapors on the mountains stray, 
Red grows the round moon — summer goes away. 

Rose Terry Cooke. 

The yfear, with fickle pulse, 
Weary of bloom, begins to live for fruit. 
Hope now is born at turning of the tide, 
And spreads her hue along the gauzy lines 
Of spider webs between the blades of grass. 
But nowhere startles us a sudden change ; 
New buds are bursting by the dropping flowers. 
And birds, plumed for the South, pipe fresh their songs 
That rise upon the low sweet summer gale, 
As bubbles through the amber wine ascend. 
The business of the summer still goes on, 
And yet the Fall is here. The turn has come ; 
Night-hidden messengers have touched the scene ; 
And, in the morning, when we greet, we say 
My love, my dear, the summer days have been. 

A. R. Grote. 



September 1. 



THERE IS NO UNBELIEF. 

There is no unbelief I 
Whoever plants a seed beneath the sod, 
And waits to see it push away the clod, 

Trusts he in God. 

There is no unbelief I 
Whoever says, when clouds are in the sky, 
" Be patient, heart I light breaketh by and by." 

Trusts the Most High. 

There is no unbelief I 
Whoever sees, 'neath winter's fields of snow. 
The silent harvests of the future grow, 

God's power must know. 

There is no unbelief I 
Whoever says " to-morrow," " the unknown," 
" The future," trusts that Power alone 

He dare disown. 

There is no unbelief 1 
The heart that looks on when dear eyelids close. 
And dares to live when life has only woes, 

God's comfort knows. 

There is no unbelief I 
And so, by dsry and night, unconsciously. 
The heart lives by that faith the lips deny — 

God knoweth why. 



latszie York Case. 



September 2. 



September strews the woodland o'er 

With many a brilliant color ; 
The world is brighter than before, 

Why should our hearts be duller ? 

Thomas IV. Parsons. 



ON A CONTENTED MIND. 

When all is done and said, 

In th' end shall you find ; 
He most of all doth bathe in bliss, 

That hath a quiet mind : 
And clear from worldly cares. 

To deem can be content 
The sweetest time in all his life 

In thinking to be spent. 
• • . ■ • 

Our wealth leaves us at death ; 
Our kinsmen at the grave ; 
But virtues of the mind unto 
The heavens with us we have. 
Wherefore, for virtue's sake 

I can be well content. 
The sweetest time of all my life 

To deem in thinking spent. 



Lord Vaux. 



September 3. 



Laden deep with fruity cluster, 

Then September, ripe and hale ; 

Bees about his basket fluster, 

Laden deep with fruity cluster. 

Skies have now a softer lustre ; 

Barns resound to flap of flail. 

Austin Dobson. 



Do not talk about your health : no one cares to hear 

about it. 

Mrs. Procter. 



When the sun shines on you, you see your friends. It 
requires sunshine to be seen by them to advantage. 

iMdy BUssington. 



September 4. 



Tenderly the bright leaves cover 

All the roughness of the stubble, 

E'en by stone walls plants the Master 

Golden rod and purple aster. 

Susan M. Day. 



When a true genius appears in the world, you may 
know him by this sign, that the dunces are all in con- 
federacy against him. 

^wift. 

Walk boldly and wisely in that light thou hast : 

There is a hand above will help thee on. 

Bailey. 



September 5. 



Far in the woods, these golden days, 

Some leaf obeys ifs Maker's call ; 
And through their hollow aisles it plays, 

With delicate touch, the prelude of the fall. 

Gently withdrawing froiii its stem, 

It lightly lays itself along 
Where the same hand hath pillowed them, 

Resigned to sleep upon the old year's throng. 

Henry D. Thoreau. 

Keep to your specialty,, to the doing of the thing- that 
you accomplish with most of satisfaction to yourself, and 
most of benefit to those about you. Keep to this, whether 
it be raising turnips or tunes,, painting screens or battle 
pieces, studying political economy or domestic receipts. 

Frances E. Willard. 



September 6, 



HOPE. 

In the quiet garden of my life 

There groweth a red-rose tree ; 
A little bird sits on the topmost bough, 

And merrily singeth he. 

The sun may shine in the happy sky, 

Through the long and golden days, 
And the sweet spring blossoms veil the trees 

In a fragrant pearly haze. 

Or the pelting rains of autumn come, 

And the weary winter weather ; 
And we've naught to watch but the leaden clouds. 

My rose and I together. 

Come rain, come shine, so that bonny bird. 

But warble his cheery tune ; 
For while he sings to my rose and me, 

To us it is always June. 

And death and sorrow shall vainly sit 

The portals of life beside, 
For we float upborne on that soaring song 

Through the gates of heaven flung wide ! 

Kate Hillard. 



September 7. 



O SWEET September ! thy first breezes bring 
The dry leaf's rustle and the squirrel's laughter, 

The cool, fresh air, whence health and vigor spring, 
And promise of exceeding joy hereafter. 

George Arnold. 



THE SUNFLOWER. 

Eagle of flowers ! I see thee stand, 

And on the sun's noon-glory gaze ; 
With eye like his thy lids expand. 

And fringe their disk with golden rays ; 
Though fixed on earth, in darkness rooted there, 
Light is thine element ; thy dwelling, air ; 
Thy prospect, heaven. 

So would mine eagle-soul descry, 

Beyond the path where planets run, 
The light of immortality, 

The splendor of creation's sun : 
Though sprung from earth and hastening to the tomb, 
I look to heaven. 

J. Montgomery. 



September 8. 



The hope which is laid up for you in heaven, whereof 
ye heard before in the word of the truth of the gospel. 

Colossiam \. 5. 

And if sometimes the way be rough and steep, 
Be heavy for the grief he sends to me. 

Or at my waking, I would only weep, 
Let me remember these are things to be, 

To work his blessed will until he come 

To take my hand and lead me safely home. 

A. D. F. Randolph. 

On this earth there are many roads to Heaven, and each 
traveller supposes his own to be the best. But they must 
all unite in one road at last. It is only Omniscience can 
decide. 

Eliza. Leslie. 



September 9. 



Here and there a maple flushes, 
Sumach reddens, woodbine blushes, 
Purple asters bloom and thrive, — 
I am glad to ba alive ! 



S. K. Weeks. 



'Tis a logic most unholy, 

That the gross of things is bad ; 

'Tis a trick of melancholy, 

Tainting life with death's alloy ; 

Or in wisdom, or in folly. 

Nature still delights in joy. 

Dost thou hear of starving sinners, — 

Nine and ten, or ninety-nine ? 

Many thousands eat good dinners, 

Many hundreds quaff good wine. 

Hast thou seen a score of cripples ? 

Equal legs are not uncommon ; 

If you know one fool that tipples, 

Thousands drink not — man and woman. 



September 10. 



Of autumn months, September is the prime. 

Mrs. Anne Bradstreet. 



How happily, how happily the flowers die away ! 
Oh, could we but return to earth as easily as they ! 
Just live a life of sunshine, of innocence, and bloom, 
Then drop, without decrepitude or pain, iiito the tomb. 

The happy, careless creatures! of Time they take no heed, 
Nor weary at his creeping, nor tremble at his speed ; 
Nor sigh with sick impatience, or wish the light-away, 
And when 'tis gone, cry dolefully, would God that it were 

day ! ' 
And when their lives are over, they droop away to rest, 
Unconscious of the penal doom, on holy nature's breast; 
No pain have they in dying, no shrinking from decay ; 
O could we but return to earth as easily as they ! 

Caroline Bowles, 



I ASSERT that curiosity is not the monopoly of sex. 

Joaquin Miller. 



September 11. 



It never troubles the sun that some of his rays fall wide 
and vain into ungrateful space, and- only a small part on 
the reflecting planet. Thou art enlarged by thine own 
shining. 

Emerson. 

Two old British sailors were talking over their shore ex- 
perience. One had been to a cathedral and had heard 
some very fine music, and was descanting particularly 
upon an anthem which gave him much pleasure. His 
shipmate listened for a -while, and then said :~ " I say, Bill, 
what's a hanthem ? " 

" What," replied Bill, " do you mean to say you don't 
know what a hanthem is ? " 

"Not me." 

" Well, then, I'll tell yer. If I was to tell yer, ' 'Ere, 
Bill, give me that 'andspike', that woulan't be a hanthem ; 
but was I to say, ' Bill, Bill, giv, giv, give me, give me 
that, Bill, give me, give me that hand, handspike, hand 
handspike, spike, spike, spike, ah-men, ahmen. Bill, 
givemethathandspike, spike, ahmen ! ' why, that would be a 
hanthem." 



September 12. 



On the red autumn leaves I ride 

While, parting from the half-stripped trees, 
The flakes of gold and amber glide 

And float on the November breeze. 

Ah! splendor of the falling leaf I 

Ah, kindly glory of decay ! 
How it would heal both doubt and grief, 

Did Age thus brightly fade away ! 

But we are scared by failing breath ; 

We cannot trust the heavenly spring ; 
And shrinking from the touch of death, 

The beauties of the soul take wing. 

London Spectator. 



Miss Homersham, an English nurse, recommends that 
the sick-room should contain only two chairs ; a very com- 
fortable one for the nurse, and a very uncomfortable one 
for visitors who stay too long. 



September 13. 



"FAREWELL, SWEET SUMMER." 

" Farewell, sweet Summer 1 " Thus in minor key 
The poets, with bent brows, are sadly sighing ; 

But nothing of the kind she'll get from me : 
/was extremely glad to see her flying. 

For, though she gave to us the " fragrant rose," 
To it a host of horrid bugs was clinging ; 

And her " dear birds " my berries boldly stole, 
And so made me pay dear for their " glad singing." 

As for her " golden days," why, countless flies 

And torrid heat were much their strongest feature ; 

And her " calm silver nights " mosquitoes brought. 
And many other noisy, wingid creatures. 

Besides which (and, oh I poets, when I think 
Of them, at your regret again I wonder). 

Her "gentle showr's" so often scared the world 
With lightning flashes and terrific thunder. 

No, no, " sweet Summer," me you do not leave 
Singing in minor key, half broken-hearted ; 

Let other rhymsters mourn that you are gone ; 
I'm very glad indeed you have departed. 



September 14. 



The lost days of my life until to-day, . . 

What were they ; could I see them on the street 
Lie as they fell ? Would they be ears of wheat 

Sown once for food but trodden into clay ? 

Or golden coins squander'd and still to pay ? 

Or drops of blood dabbling the guilty feet ? 

Or such spilt waters as in dreams must cheat 
The undying throats of Hell, a thirst alway^? 

I do not see them here ; but after death 

God knows I know the faces I shall see, 
Each one a murdered self, with low last breath. 

" I am thyself, — what hast thou done to me ? 

And I — and I — thyself " lo ! each one saith, 
And thou thyself to all — eternity. 

D. G. Rossetti. 



September 15. 



Nevertheless, he left not himself without witness, in 
that he did good, and gave us rain from heaven, and fruit- 
ful seasons, filling our hearts with food andrgladness. 

Acts xiv. 17. 

THE PEACE OF GOD. 

O Father lift our souls above, 
Till we find rest in Thy dear love ; 
Apd still that peace divine impart, 
Which sanctifies the inmost heart, 
And make each morn and setting sun ; 
But bring-us nearer to Thy Throne, , 

May we our daily duties meet, 
Tread sin each day beneath our feet, 
And win that strength which doth Thy will, , 
' And seeth Thee, ?nd so is still ; 
And fixed on Thy sustaining arm. 
Finds daily food and knows no harm. 

Help us with man in peace to live, 

Our brother's- wrong in love forgive. 

And day and night the tempter flee 

Through strength which comes alone from Thee I 

Thus will our spirits find their rest. 

In Thy deep peace forever blest. 



September 16. 



The autumn-time has come, 
On woods that dream of bloom, 
And over purpling vines 
The low sun fainter shines. 

The aster-flower is failing, 
The hazel's gold is paling. 
Yet overhead more near 
The eternal stars appear ! 



Whittier. 



Common sense is the gift of heaven ; enough of it is 
genius. 

A SAD countenance and a weary voice often awaken 
sympathy, but I doubt if anything is more potent in the 
human character than cheerfulness. It is like sunshine 
and sea-air and running water and the songs of birds. It 
has a charm for the fagged world which entitles it to a 
place with the beatitudes. 



September 17. 



A PLEASANT look hath she 

Such as the children love to see upon 

Their mother's face, when they her smile have won : 
Let others choose their love, - — September pleases me. 

T. MacKellar. 

Heavenly Hope is like a star in the firmament which 
shines the brighter as the shades of sorrow datken. 



Nothing ever suits her. She ain't had no more troubles 

to' bear than the rest of us j but you never see her that she 

didn't have a chapter to lay before ye. I've got's much 

feelin' as the next one ; but when folks drives in their 

spiggits and wants to draw a bucketful o' compassion every 

day, right straight long; there does come times when it 

seems as if the bar'l was getting low. 

Sarah Orne Jewett. 



September 18. 



No day should pass without some active exercise in the 
open air; and, by this I do not mean a leisurely stroll 
through the Park, or a half day's shopping in crowded, 
heated stores ; but a quick, brisk walk of three, four or 
even five miles. Women, as a rule, stay indoors too 
much, worry, dream, and grieve over their many trials, 
losses, and crosses, stitch them into scarfs, curtains, and 
doyleys, and become languid, lifeless, colorless, and sal- 
low thereby. Sorrow seems to be woman's inheritance, 
and between her and her longed-for Eden, there stands 
ever the guarding cherubim with the flaming sword ; but 
do not lie down meekly as it comes to thee, but rise up in 
thy womanliness and wrestle with thy grievance, as Jacob 
wrestled with the angel, until it bring thee a blessing — 
make thy sorrow a servant unto thee, which shall minister 
unto thy strength and nobility of character, and thereby 
add new beauty to thy countenance. Take thy woes out 
into the sunshine, they need air and light ; pound down 
thy pain, walk thy firm, swift footstep.s, and as thy tired 
heart all unconsciously beats a swift accompaniment to thy 
flymg feet, and the soft air touches gently thy flushed 
cheek m tender sympathy, and the glad warm sunshine 
rests on thy face in loving benediction, the weary pain 
will be hushed, and new strength and vigor and courage 
will add new grace, freshness, and fairness to thy face. 



September 19. 



SEPTEMBER. 

O GOLDEN month 1 How high thy gold is heaped I 
The yellow birch-leaves shine like bright coins strung 
On wands ; the chestnut's yellow pennons tongue 
To every wind its harvest challenge. Steeped 
In yellow still lie fields where wheat was reaped; 
And yellow still the corn sheaves stacked among - 
The yellow gourds, which from the earth have wrung 
Her utmost gold. To higher boughs hath leaped 
The purple grape — last thing to ripen — late 
By very reason of its precious cost. 
O heart I remember vintages are lost 
If grapes do not for freezing night-dews wait ; 
Think, while thou sun'st thyself in Joy's estate, 
Mayhap thou canst not ripen without frost I 



Helen Hunt. 



Judge no one by his relations, whatever criticism you 
pass upon his companions. Relations, like features, are 
thrust upon us ; companions, like clothes, are more or less 
our own selection. 

Gail Hamilton. 



September 20. 



Slumber not in the tents of your fathers.' The world 
is advancing. Advance, with it. 

Maztini. 



We have legible countenanceSj like an open book; 
things that cannot be said lojak eloquently through the 
eyes; and the soul, not locked into the body as a dun- 
geon, dwells ever on the threshold with appealing signals. 

Stevenson, 



Perfect happiness, I believe, was never intended by 
the Deity to be the lot of one of his creatures in this 
wdrld ; but that He has very much put in our power the 
nearness of our approaches to it is what I have stead- 
fastly believed. . , : 

, ' Thomas Jefferson.^ 



September 21. 



O WHAT is death ? 'tis a fleeting thing, 

A simple but blessed change ; 
'Tis rending a chain that the soul may gain 

A higher and broader range. 
Unbounded space is its dwelling-place, 

Where no human foot has trod, 
But everywhere doth it feel the care 

And the changeless love, of God. 

O, then, though you weep when your loved ones sleep. 

When the rose on the cheek grows pale, 
Yet their forms of light, just concealed from sight, 

Are only behind the veil. 
With their faces fair and their shining hair, 

With blossoms of beauty crowned, 
They will also stand, with a helping hand, 

When you shall be Outward Bound. 



If you've got so't you can't understand the Lord's 
ways, mebbe, you'd better stop. Folks that try dippin' up 
the sea in a pint cup don't usually make it out. 

Rose Terry Cooke. 



September 22. 



IN HOPE. 

Why should we ever turn our mournful sight 

Upon the buried years, 
When on the future rests a golden light 

That comforts us and cheers I 

Why ponder on the past with lingering sighs, 

When now its storms have ceased, 
And God's forgiveness brightens on the skies,— 

A rainbow in the east. 

'Tis better far to think how we have smiled 

In golden days of old. 
Than hold sad reveries, unreconciled. 

Of sorrows, dead and cold. 

The joy of heaven will be the broadening hopes 

Its endless future shows, 
The watching of a day that while it opes 

Forever sweeter grows. 

And so must be the sunlight of our lives. 

Where'er on earth we tread, 
The looking forth to something that survives 

When something sweet is dead. 

God seems to pluck our hopes, yet let us trust,— 

We fail the truth to see, — 
Our joys are only lifted from the dust, 

And ours again shall be. 

There's nothing fair and good that we have given. 

Dear faces or gladness rare. 
That is not treasured up for us in heaven 

To be more blessed there. 

Ernest W. Shurtleff. 



September 23. 



Noons are sunny, warm, and still, 
A golden haze o'erhangs the hill ; 
Amber sunshine's on the floor 
Just within the open door ; 
Still the cricket's call and creak, 
Never found, though long we seek, 
Oft comes faint report of gun. 
Busy flies buzz in the sun, 
In September. 



Elizabeth Cole. 



■ RELATIVE VALUES. 

So Jim has retired from bachelor life, 

And married a widow — why not? 
Do tell me about it ; I'm anxious to know 

What sort of a wife he has got. 

She's worth twenty thousand, you say. I declare. 
That's a stroke of good fortune for Jim. 

Worth twenty — What's that ? Say it over once more. 
She's worth twenty thousand — of him ! 

Josephine Pollard. 



September 24. 



Summer is fading ; the broad leaves that grew 

So freshly green when June was young are fading 
And, all the whisper-haunted forest through, 

The restless birds in saddened tones are calling, 
From rustling hazel copse and tangled dell, 
Farewell, sweet Summer, 
Fragrant, fruity Summer, 
Sweet, farewell ! 

Upon the windy hills, in many a field, 

The honey-bees hum slow above the clover, 
Gleaning the latest sweets its bloom may yield, 
And knowing that their harvest-time is over. 
Sing half a lullaby and half a knell. 

Farewell, sweet Summer, 
Horiey-laden Summer, 
Sweet, farewell ! 

George Arnold. 

As Emery Ann said once about thoughts : " You can't 
hinder 'em any more than you can the birds that fly in the 
air ; but you needn't let 'em light and make a nest in your 
hair." 

Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney. 



September 25. 



When dry earth to heaven is calling 

For soft rain and freshening dew, 
Shall the rain refrain from falling, 

Lest my lady wet her shoe ? 
Fools still rush to ra-sh conclusions, 

And the mole-eyed minion, man, 
Talks.of troubles and confusions, 

When he sees not half the plan. 
Spare to blame and fear to cavil ; 

With short leave dismiss your pain, 
Let no fretful fancies revel 

In the sanctum of your brain. 
Use no magnifying glasses 

To change molehills into mountains, 
Nor on every ill ttiat passes 

Pour hot tears from bitter fountains. 
Trust in God and know your duty ; 

Some good things are in your power; 
Every day will bring its booty 

From the labor of the hour. 



No men are so fussy about what they eat as those who 
think their brains the biggest part of themi 

Elizabeth Stuart Phelps'. 



September 26. 



FROM "THE DISCONTENTED LOBSTER." 

And he moped and pined, and took to his bed. 

" That little one looks uncommonly sickly, 

Put him back in the sea, and put him back quickly." 

The voice that spoke was the voice of Fate, 

And the lobster was soon in his former state ; 

Where, as of old, he muttered and mumbled. 

And growled and grumbled ; 

" Oh dear ! what shall I do ! 

I want to be red, and I'm all over blue." 

I don't think I ever met with a book 
The evil genius of which was a cook ; 
But it thus befel. 

In the tale I have the honor to tell. 
For, as he was fretting and fuming abou^ 
A fisherman fished my hero out ; 
And, in process of time he heard a voice, 
Which made him rejoice. 
The voice was the cook's, and what it said 
Was, " He'll soon come out a beautiful red. 
He was put in the pot. 
The water was very hot," 
The less we say about this the better; 
It was all fulfilled to the very letter; 
But then — which he did not expect — he was dead ! 

Juliana Ewing, 



September 27. 



FAREWELL SONG FOR SEPTEMBER. 

Stay, O bright-eyed maiden, stay ! 
Why so fleetly hie away ? 
Hear our prayer, and linger yet 
In the woodland's dewy wet. 
Leave us not to mourn in vain 
Birds that follow in thy train ; 
Rob us not of tawny thrush 
Fifing in the underbrush. 
Wary wren and whippoorwill 
Haunting wooded vale and hill, 
Furl thy flaming banners tossing 
Gayly in the freshening breeze : 
Hold thy bark, equipped for crossing 
O'er the leagues of unknown seas. 

Clinton Scollard. 



As for the birds, I do not believe there is one of them 
but does more good than harm ; and of how many feather- 
less bipeds can this be said ? 

J. R. Lowell. 



September 28. 



When Eve brought woe to all mankind 
Old Adam called her wo-man ; 
But when she wooed with love so kind, 
He then promised her woo-man ; 
But now, with folly and with pride, 
Their husband's pockets trimming, 
The women are so full of whims. 
The men pronounce them winunen. 



THE WOMAN WHO CHARMS. 



There is in this world no function more important than 
that of charming. The forest glade would be imcomplete 
without the humming-bird. To shed joy, to radiate hap- 
piness, to cast light upon dark days, to be the golden 
thread of our destiny, the spirit of grace and harmony, is 
not this to render a service .? Here and there we meet 
one who possesses that power of enchanting all about her ; 
her presence lights up the house, her approach is like a 
cheering warmth ; she passes by and we are content ; she 
stays awhile, and we are happy. She is the Aurora with 
a human face. Is it not a thing divine to have a smile 
which, none know how, has the power to lighten the 
weight of that enormous chain which all in common drag 
behind them ? 

Victor Hugo. 



September 29. 



But Christ, as a son over his own house ; whose house 

are we, if we hold fast the confidence and the rejoicing of 

the hope, firm unto the end. 

Hebrews iii. 6. 



THOUGHTS IN A WHEATFIELD. 

In his wide fields walks the Master. 
In his fair fields ripe for harvest. 
When the evening sun shines slantwise 
^On the rich ears, heavy bending, 
Saith the Master: "It is time," 
Though no leaf shows brown decadence, 
And September's nightly frost bite 
Only reddens the horizon, 
" It is full time," saith the Master ; 
The wise Master, " It is time." 

Who shall know the Master's coming ? 
Whether it be dawn or sunset. 
When night dews weigh down the wheat ears. 
Or while noon rides high in heaven. 
Sleeping lies the yellow field. 

Mrs. Craik. 



September 30. 



AUTUMN. 

Now sheaves are slanted to the sun, 

Amid the golden meadows. 
And little sun-tanned gleaners run 

To cool them in their shadows ; 
The reaper binds the bearded ear 
And gathers in the golden year, 
And where the sheaves are glancing 
The farmer's heart is dancing. 

There pours a glory on the land, 

Flashed down from Heaven's wide portals, 

As Labor's hand grasps Beauty's hand. 
To vow good-will to mortals : 

The golden year brings Beauty down 

To bless her with a marriage crown, 

While Labor rises, gleaning 

Her blessings and their meaning. 

There is a hush of joy and love 

Now giving hands have crowned us ; 
There is a heaven up above 

And a heaven here around us I 
And Hope, her prophecies complete. 
Creeps up to pray at Beauty's feet. 
While with a thousand voices 
The perfect Earth rejoices I 

When to the Autumn heaven here 

It's sister is replying, 
'Tis sweet to think our Golden Year 

Fulfils itself in dying j 
That we shall find, poor things of breath, 
Our own souls' loveliness in death, 
And leave, when God shall find us. 
Our gathered gems behind us. 

London Athenaum. 



October 1. 



There comes a month in the weary year, 
A month of leisure and healthful rest ; 

When the ripe leaves fall and the air is clear, — 
October, the brown, the crisp, the blest. 

D. M. Jordan. 

True greatness shows itself in ignoring or quickly 
forgetting personal injuries, when meaner natures would 
be kept in unrest by them. The less of a man one is, 
the more he makes of an injury or insult. The more of a 
man he is, the less he is disturbed by what others say or 
do against him without cause. 



Welcome, O brown October, like a monk with a drink- 
ing-horn, like a pilgrim in russet. 

Longfellow. 



October 2. 



ART THOU GUILTLESS? 

It is related of the Polanders that they used in the best 
days of their history to inflict a punishment well befitting 
the crime as any we can imagine. Any person who, 
under any pretence whatever, maliciously slandered a 
well-disused fellow-citizen, or in any way defamed his 
character, was sentenced publicly to get under a table and 
to lie down in the posture of a dog and bark three times, 
and between each barking to say, slowly, " I have lied 
like a dog." 



THK TRIPLE MURDER. 

These three men all at once to death the slander-poison 

burns, 
The one who speaks, the one who hears, the one whom it 

concerns. 

Algier's Oriental Poetry. 



October 3. 



OPPOSITION. 

Of fret, of dark, of thorn, of chill, 

Complain no more ; for these, O heart, 

Direct the random of the will, 
As rhymes, direct the rage of art. 

The dark hath many dear avails ; 

The dark distils divinest dews ; 
The- dark is rich with nightingales. 

With dreams, and with the heavenly muse. 

Of fret, of dark, of thorn, of chill. 

Complain thou not, O heart, for these 

Bank in the currents of the will. 
To uses, arts, and charities. 

Sidney Lanier. 



To make a home out of a household, given the raw 

materials, to wit, wife, children, a friend or two, and a 

house, two other things are necessary: these are, a good 

fire and good music. 

Sidney Lanier. 



October 4. 



OCTOBER. 

Bending beneath his load, October comes, 

With dreamy depths of gray-blue sky, 
And smoke wreaths floating over quiet homes 

That in the valleys lie. 

Among the few lone flowers the honey bee 

Roam restlessly, and fail to find 
The summer morning dew's rich, fragrant lees 

June's roses held enshrined. 

All clad in dusted gold, the tall elms stand 

Just in the edges of the wood ; 
And, near, the chestnut sentinels the land, 

And shows its russet hood. 

The maple flaunts its scarlet banner where 

The marsh lies clad in shining mist; 
The mountain oak shows, in the clear, bright air, 

Its crown of amethyst. 

Where, like a silver line, the sparkling stream 
Flows murm'ring through the meadows brown, 

Amid the radiance, seeming a sad dream, 
A sailless boat floats down. 

All day and night a glory seems to fold 

The wide land where October stands. 
With leaves of green and scarlet, brown and gold. 

Fast falling from his hands. 

His is the presence that with gladness crowns 

The long, long days of toil and care ; 
His bright smile shining where November frowns 

With snow rime in his hair. 

Thomas S. Collier. 



October 5. 



Thou, then, too, of woodlands lover, 

Dusk October, berry-stained ; 
Wailed about of parting plover. 
Thou, then, too, of woodlands lover. 
Fading now are copse and cover ; 

Forests now are sere and waned. 

Austin Dobson. 



Scowling and growling will make a man old : 
Money and fame at the best are beguiling ; 
Don't be suspicious and selfish and cold — 
Try smiling. 

Happiness stands like a maid at your gate : 

Why should you think you will find her by roving ? 

Never was greater mistake than to hate — 

Try loving. 

John Esten Cooke. 



October 6. 



Blessed is the man that trusteth in the Lord, and 
whose hope the Lord is. 

Jeremiah xvii. 7. 



We get back our mete as we measure ; 

We cannot do wrong and feel right ; 
We cannot give pain and get pleasure, 

For justice avenges each slight. 

Alice Cary, 

I THINK the first virtue is to restrain the tongue. He 
approaches nearest to the gods who knows how to be 
silent, even though he is in the right. 

Cato. 



October 7. 



Though creeds are narrow, know that truth is wide. 

Elaine Goodale. 



" I NEVER had any faith in luck at all," says Mr. Spur- 
geon, " except that I believe good luck will carry a man 
over a ditch if he jumps well, and will put a bit of bacon 
into his pot, if he looks after his garden and keeps a pig. 
Luck generally comes to those who look after it ; and my 
notion is, it taps once in a lifetime, at everybody's door, 
but if industry does not open it, away it goes." 



Run if you like, but try to keep your breath ; 
Work like a man, but don't be worked to death. 

Ifoimes, 



October 8. 



When woods begin to wear the crimson leaf, 
Autumn is here. 

Bryant. 

How great a pleasure it is to discern how the most wise 
God is providentially steering all to the port of his own 
praise and his people's happiness, while almost the whole' 
world is busily engaged in managing the sails and tuggmg 
at the oars with quite an opposite design and purpose. 



It appears more probable to me that I shall continue 
to exist hereafter, than that I should have existence as I 
now have, before that existence began. 

Thomas Paine. 



October 9. 



The first thing we learn is Meum, the last is Tuunt. 
None can have lived among children without noticing the 
former fact; few have associated with men and not re- 
marked the latter. 

/. C. Hare. 

After casting a glance at our own weaknesses, how 
eagerly does our vanity console itself with deploring the 
infirmities of our friends ! 



" You are as full of airs as a music box," is what a 
young man said to a girl who refused to let him see her 
home. " That may be," was the reply, " but I don't go 
with a crank.'* 



October lO. 



Oh, loosely swings the purpling vine, 

The yellow maples flame before, 
The golden-tawny ash trees stand 

Hard by our cottage door ; 
October glows on every cheek, 

October shines in every eye. 
While up the hill, and down the daile 

Her crimson banners fly. 

Elaine Goodale. 



False honor charms, and lying slander scares 
Whom but the false and faulty ? 

Lord Brougham. 



Stuff and Fret kill most men. 

Dr. Abertuthy. 



October II. 



You stone the woman, let the man go free ! ' 
Let one soul suffer for the guilt of two ; 

. . . But ah, how will it be 
On that strange day of final fire and flame, 
When men shall wither with a mystic fear. 
And all shall stand before the one true judge? 
Shall sex make then a difference in sin ? 
Shall he, the searcher of the hidden heart, 
In his eternal arid :diyine decree V 
Condemn the woman,' and forgive the man ? 



Everybody is ready to declare tiiat Caesar's wife ought 
to be above suspicion 5 and many, while saying this, will 
drea.m that Caesar must be of their kin. Yet, most people, 
and among them her husbatid, would be slow to acknowl- 
edge what would seem to follow a fortiori, that Cmsar 
himself ow^t to be so, too. Or, does a splash of mud de- 
file a man more than a mortifying ulcer. 



October 12. 



And as in sparkling majesty, a star 

Gilds the br^ht summit of some gloomy cloud ; 
Brightening the half-veiled face of heaven afar ; 

So when dark thoughts my brooding spirits shroud, 
Sweet Hope ! celestial influence round me shed. 
Waving thy silver pinions round my head. 

JsTeais. 



He who muddies his stream of life should not complain 
if forced to drink of the dirty water. 



Old Commodore Vanderbilt, being asked one day what 
he considered to be the secret of success in business, re- 
plied, "Secret? There is no secret about it. All you 
have to do is to attend to your business and go ahead." 



October 13. 



The flights of the human mind are not from enjoyment 
to enjoyment, but from hope to hope. 

Johnson. 



A THRONE was set in heaven, and one sat on the throne. 

And he that sat was to look upon like a, jasper and a 
sardine stone ; and there was a rainbow round about the 
throne, in sight like unto an emerald. 

Revelations iv. %, 



And teach me, Master, in tliy way ,■ 

Through loving human voices, 
Through earth's great mystery, day by day. 

Through faith that aye rejoices. 

Caroline Ckesbro. 



October 14. 



AUTUMN SONG. 

No clouds are in the morning sky. 

The vapors hug the stream — 
Who says that life and love can die 

In all this northern gleam I 
At every turn the maples burn, 

The quail is whistling free, 
The partridge whirs, and the frosted burrs 

Are dropping for you and me. 

Ho I hilly ho ! heigh O ! 
. Hilly ho! ' , 
In the clear October morning. 

Along our path the woods are bold, 

And glow with ripe desire ; 
The yellow chestnut showers its gold. 

The sumachs spread their fire ; 
The breezes feel as crisp as steel, 

The buckwheat tops are red : 
Then down the lane, love, scurry again. 
And over the stubble tread ! 

Hot hilly ho ! heigh O ! 
Hilly ho! 
In the clear October morning. 

E, C. Stedman, 

Books are all very well, but when a girl tells me she 
prefers reading a book to talking to a man I always set 
her down as mendacious, or else a little simple. 

Robert Grant. 



October 15. 



OCTOBER SONNET. 

What does a day in mid-October mean ? 

Free life, strong feeling, new and quick delight. 

Ail things that are most warmj most rich and bright, 

All things that are most sudden, stirring, keen ! 

The glowing hills, the mountain-gaps between. 

The sharp, fringed outlines of the wooded height, 

The blue, blue sky, the clouds of rifted white, ' 

The something that is felt and heard and seen ! 

The" genial sun, the strong and breezy air. 

The depth of color ere the year shall die, 

The sense of life that comes before decay ; 

The trees that glow ere Winter strips them bare, 

The birds that sing before they southward fly. 

All these, are in a mid-Ocfober day ! 

- ■ . ' Dora R. Goodale, 



We don't none of us like to have our sins set in order 
afore us. There was David, now, he was crank as 
could be when he thought Nathan was a talkin' about 
other people's sins. Says David : '* The man that did 
that shall surely die '' ; but come to set it home, and say, 
"Thou art the man," David caved right in. " Lordy, 
massy ! bless your soul and body, Nathan," says he, " / 
don't want to die ! " 



October 16. 



" The last word " is the most dangerous of infernal 
machines ; and husband and wife should no more fight to 
get it than they would struggle for the possession of a 
lighted bombshelL 

Douglas Jerrold. 

A BIRD note sounding here and there, 

A bloom, where leaves are brown and sober. 

Warm noons, and nights with frosty air^ 
And loaded wagons, say, October. 

T. S. CollUr. 



A VERY GENERAL SENTIMENT. 

Dickens, like all men of genius, appreciated himself. 
He once said to a friend who criticised him : " When I 
am wrong I like to have my attention called to it ; but 
thus far, I have never been wrong." 



October 17. 



" A MAN should never be ashamed to own he has been 
in the wrong, which is but saying, in other words, that he 
is ■wiser to-day than he, was yesterday." 



JPope. 



" Our ingress into the "world 

Was naked and bare •; 
Our progress through tbe world 

Is trouble and care ; 
Our egress from the world 

WUl be nobody knows -where j 
But if we do well here 

We shall do well there ; 
And I could tell you no more 

Should I preach a whole year." 



Longfellow., 



" What animal," said the teacher, " is most capable of 
attaching itself to man ? " 
" The /eecA," said a pupil. 



October 18. 



Hope ! of all the ills that men endure, 

The only cheap and universal cure : 

Thou captive's freedom, and thou sick man's health,: 

Thou loser's victory, and thou beggar's wealth. 

Thou manna which from heaven we eat. 

To every taste a seyeral meat ! 

Thou strong retreat, thou sure-entailed estate, 

Which naught has power to alienate, 

Cowley, 



" If you cannot do a kind deed, speak a kind word ; if 
you cannot speak a kind word, think a kind thought." 



"The turmoil of the world will always die if we set our 
faces to climb heavenward." 

Hawthornt. 



October 19. 



The damps of autumn sink into the leaves and prepare 
them for the necessity of their fall ; and thus insensibly 
are we, as years close around us, detached from our ten- 
acity of life by the gentle pressure of recorded sorrows. 

Landor. 



Thk face is an expression of the soul, and each thought, 

each expression, makes an imperishable impression upon 

the soul. Every word spoken and every action done in 

the presence of a human being makes an impression for 

eternity upon an immortal soul. 

- - - Rev. Dr. Brooks, 



Pity and need make all flesh kin. 

Edwin Arnold. 



October 20. 



Rejoicing in hope; patient in tribulation; continuing 
instant in prayer. 



HomaHS idi. 12. 



There are three ascending degrees of faith manifested 
in breaking through hindrances. The paralytic broke 
through the hindrance of external things ; blind Barti- 
meus, through the hindrance opposed by his fellow-men ; 
the Canaanitish woman^ through hindrances from Christ 
himself. 

/?. C. Trench. 



Faith without repentance is not faith, but presump- 
tion, like a ship all sail and no ballast, that tippeth over 
with every blast ; and repentance without faith is not re- 
pentance, but despair, like a ship all ballast and no sail, 

which sinketh of her own weight. 

Sanderson. 



October 21. 



THE DEVIL. 

Men don't believe in a devil now, as their fathers used to do ; 
They've forced the door of the broadest creed to let his majesty 

through ; 
There isn't a print of his cloven foot, or a fiery dart from his bow. 
To be found in the earth or air to-day, for the world has voted so. 

But who is mixing the fatal draught that palsies heart and brain, 
And loads the earth of each passing year with ten hundred thousand 

slain ? 
Who blights the bloom of the land to-day with the fiery breath of 

hell. 
If the devil isn't, and never was if Won't somebody rise and tell ? 

Who dogs the steps of the toiling saint, and digs the pits for his feet? 
Who sows the tares in the field of Time wherever God sows His 

wheat ? 
The devil is voted not to be, and of course tlie thing is true j 
But who is doing the kind of work the devil alone should do ? 

m 

We are told he does not go about as a roaring lion now ; 

But whom shall we hold responsible for the everlasting row 

To be heard in home, in Church, in State, to the earth's remotest 

bound, 
If the devil, by a unanimous vote,, is nowhere to be found ? 

Won't somebody step to the front forthwith, and make his bow and 

show 
How the frauds and the crimes of the day spring up, for surely we 

want to know. 
The devil was fairly voted out, and of course the devil's gone ; 
But simple people would like to know who carries his business on. 



October 22. 



Where there is a soul there is a hope. 

Turkish Proverb. 



ROMANCE IN A. 

A MAID, a book ; 
A boy, a look ; 
A word aside, 
A horse, a ride ; 
A runaway, 
Alackaday ; 
A bed, a chill; 
A " doc," a pill ; 
A cure, a bill ! 

Again a girl, 
A smile, a curl ; 
A youth, a kiss, 
A hand amiss ; 
A church, a priest ; 
A house, a feast ; 
A farm, a hen, 
A pig, a pen, 

A babe — amen ! 

Addison F. Andrews. 



October 23. 



O THINE is a wonderful kingdom, 

October, and thou art a queen 
Fit to rival the glowing Egyptian 

In splendor and queenliest mien. 
The frost-king, the Caesar thou scornest, 

May conquer thy realm with his blast. 
But thou in thy dying remainest 

A sovereign and queen to the last. 

Abbie F.Judd. 



It is the slovenliness of men and women which for the 
most part makes their lives so unsatisfactory. They do 
not sit at the loom with keen eye and deft finger ; but 
they work listlessly, and without a sedulous care to piece 
together as they best may the broken threads. We are 
apt to give up work too soon, to suppose that a single 
breakage has ruined the cloth. The men who get on in 
the world are not daunted by one nor a thousand break- 
ages. 



October 24. 



AUTUMN. 

The world puts on its robes of glory now; 

The very flowers are tinged with deeper dyes ; 
The waves are bluer, and the angels pitch 

Their shining tents along the Sunset skies. 

The distant hills are crowned' with purple mist ; 

The days are mellow, and the long, calm nights. 
To wondering eyes, like weird magicians show 

The shifting splendors of the Northern Lights. 

The generous earth spreads out her fruitful stores, 

And all the leaves are thick with ripened sheaves ; 
While in the woods, at Autumn's rustling step, 
. The maples blush through all their trembling leaves. 

Albert Ldightoh. 

When the idea of entertainraent is solely the giving of 
meat, then it becomes solely a question of cash and cater- 
ers on the part of the host, while the guest must recall 
Sydney Smith's melancholy reflection, " I calculate that, 
between the ages of fifteen and fifty, I have eaten forty- 
four horse-wagon loads more than was good for me." 



October 25. 



THE WAY IT IS SAID. 

The Sultan awoke with a stifled scream : 
His nerves were shocked by a fearful dream. 

An omen of terrible import and doubt ^— 
His teeth in one moment all fell out. 

His wise men assembled at break of day, 
And stood by the_ throne in solemn array. 

At length an old soothsayer, wrinkled and gray. 
Cried, " Pardon, my lord, -what I have to say : 

" 'Tis an omen of sorrow sent from on high ; — 
Thou Shalt see all thy kindred die." 

Wroth was the Sultan ; he gnashed his teeth, 
And his very words "seemed to hiss and seethe. 

As he ordered the wise man bound with chains,, 
And gave him a hundred stripes for his painS. 

The wise men shook, as the Sujtan's eye 
Swept round to see who -next would try ; 

But one of them, stepping before the throne, 
Exclaimed in a loud and joyous tone : 

" Exult, O head of a happy State ! 
Rejoice, O heir of a glorious fate 1 

" For this is the favor thou shalt win, 
O Sultan, — to outlive all thy kin ! " 

Pleased was the Sultan, and called a slave. 
And a hundred crowns to the wise man gave. 

But the courtiers, they nod, with grave, sly winks. 
And each one whispers what each one thinks. 

"Well can the Sultan reward and blame ; 
Didn't both the wise men foretell the same?" 

Quoth the crafty old Vizier, shaking his head, 

" So much may depend on the way a thing's said I " 



October 26. 



There is a beautiful spirit breathing now 
Its mellow richness on the clustered trees, 
And from a beaker full of richest dyes, 
Pouring new glory on the autumn woods. 

Longfellow. 

" People," said General Rushleigh, " are so strangely 
afraid, after all, even when they seem quite ready, — of 
turning into angels ! " 

"Well," remarked Emery Ann, "I think if I was a 
caterpillar and knew about it, I should most dread to leave 
off crawling and gnawing, and roll myself up into my 
coffin, even to turn into a butterfly. I don't believe I 
should ever make up my mind to do it finally." 

Mrs. Whitney, 



October 27. 



Six days at drudgery's heavy wheel she stands, 
The seventh sweet morning foWs her weary hands ; 
Yes, child of suffering, thou may'st well be sure 
He who ordained the Sabbath loves the poor ! 

;, : /,-; '■ :i -:-\ ."j£iii ,".'/,. / ,-,;. .Holmes. 



There is a sweetness in autumnal days 

Which many a lip "doth praise ; 

When the earth, tired a little, and grown mute 

Of song, and having borne its fruit. 

Rests for a little ere the winter come. 

It is not sad to turn the face toward home, -jj ] 

Even though it show the journey nearly done ; 

It is not sad to mark, the westering sun, . ; /_) 

Even though we know the night doth come. 

Silfs^ni^e, there is,, indeed, for song, ^i-.}:-. 

Twilight fornoon ; ^crs .• }. - ;>i ; ■ :I.- ; 
But, fojE the stea,dfast spul and strong,. 

Life's autumn is as.June. 

Ode of Life 



October 28. 



Thou fadest as a flower, O man ! 
Of food for musing here is store, 

O man, thou fallest as a leaf ! 

Pace thoughtfully earth's leafstrewn floor ; 

Welcome the sadness of the time, 
And lay to heart this natural law, 

H. C. Trench. 



All things have something more than barren use : 

There is a scent upon the brier, 
A tremulous splendor in the autumn dews, 

Cold morns are fringed with fire. 

The clodded earth goes up in sweet-breathed flowers. 

In music dies poor human speech ; 
And into beauty blow these hearts of ours. 

When love is born in each, 

Alexander Smith. 



October 29. 



It was late in mild October, and the long autumnal rain 
Had left the summer harvest-fields all green with grass 

again ; 
The first sharp frosts had fallen, leaving all the woodlands 

gay 

With the hues of summer's rainbow, or the meadow 

flowers of May. 

Whittier. 



Careful for nothing, prayerful for everything, thankful 

for anything. 

D. Z. Moody. 

He whose days pass without imparting and enjoying is 

like the bellows of a smith ; he breathes indeed, but he 

does not live^ 

Hindu Proverb. 



October 30. 



" LET'S PLAY." 

Oh ! the blessed and wise little children, 
What sensible things they say ! 

When they can't have the things they wish fqr, 
They take others and cry, " Let's play ! " 

Oh ! the blessed and wise little children, 

What sensible things they say ! 
And we might be as happy as they are. 

If we would be happy their way. 

What odds, 'twixt not having and having, 
. When we have lived out our day I 

Let us borrow the children's waitchword ■ 

The magical watchword, " Let's Play! 

J/e/eh Hiinf.' 

For of all hard things to bear and grin. 
The hardest is knowing you're taken in. 

Ah, well, as a general thing we fret 
About the one we didn't get ; 

But I think we needn't make a fuss 
If the one we don't want didn't get us. 

Phoebe Cary. 



October 31. 



UNXp LATE AUTUMN TIDE. 

With lurid torch October fired the woods ;- 
Brief grew the days/ajid long and. chill the nights ; 
The birds flew southward, and their songs made glad 
No more the hours. Then'cFanged the maple's gold 
To russet browo). ..November's step. was heard , 
■Along the leaf-strewn ways, and, blowp by winds,, 
And drenched by autumn rains, October fied 
Before her down the path where summer went ; 
So waned the year to latest autumn tide. 

Oscar Fay Adams. 



■ -^Ql Reciprocal. Mrs. Delia Crfeme (wearily). " I 
know everything we eat is adulterated, but what can we 
do, Reginald? We ^ust Mnst pur grocer." Mr. jRegi- 
nald Crfeme (drearily)'. "Ah, yes, Delia, very true ;'but 
if — oh, if — our grocer would only trust us ? " 



November 1. 



The wild November comes at last 

Beneath a veil of rain ; 
The night-wind blows its folds aside, 

Her face is full of pain. 



£. H. Stoddard. 



Why should we open our heg-rts to the world? It 
laughs at our weaknesses, it does not believe in our 
virtues, it does not pity our sorrows. 

Chateaubriand. 



Complain not of thy woes to the public; it will no 
more pity thee than birds of prey pity the wounded deer. 

Arabic. 

Show your wounds only to the doctor. 



November 2. 



Next November, limping, battered, 

Blinded in a whirl of leaf ; 
Worn of want and travel-tattered, 
Next November, limping, battered, 
Now the goodly ships^ are shattered, 
Far at sea, on rock and reef. 



Austin Dobson. 



Gayety is a duty when health requires it. 

Grief is a species of idleness. 

Gloomy penitence is only madness turned upside down. 

All useless misery is certainly folly. 

The habit of looking at the bright side of things is 

worth more than a thousand a year. 

Samuel Johnson. 



November 3. 



Which hope we have as an anchor of the soul, both sure 
and steadfast, and which entereth into that within the 
veil. 

.,:vO'. '. . Saint Paul. 



Np earth-born will 

Could ever trace a faultless line ; 
Our truest steps are human still, 

To walk unswerving were divine. 



Truants from love, we dream of wrath ; 

- O r-ather let us trust the more ! 

Through all the wanderings of the path 

We still can see our Father's door. "" ■■ 

Holmes. 



The most beautiful of altars is the soul of an unhappy 
creature, consoled, thanking God. 

Victor Hugo, 



November 4. 



NOVEMBER. 

I SEE where the meadow-mouse 

Has its grassy, low-domed house ; 

Where its hoard the squirrel keeps, 

Where the furry marmot sleeps, 

Where upon a gnarled limb 

Sits the owl in forest dim. 

Edith M. Thomas. 



The use of the leaves is ended when they drop from the 
boughs. They go to make new wood-mould, but not until 
they have helped the children of the wood to weather the 
cold season. 



I never knew before what beds. 
Fragrant to smell, and soft to touch. 
The forests sifts and shapes and spreads. 

Edith M. Thomas. 



A contented spirit is the sweetness of existence. 

Charles Dickens. 



November 5. 



Great Nature holds no fellowship with grief. 
Think not the wind is sighing through the sheaf 
For sorrow that the summer's race is run p 
Think not the falling rain and shrouded sun, 
Or the white scourge of frost laid on the ground, 
Are tokens that her pleasures are discrowned 
From their brave empires in the earth and sky. 

Edith M. Thomas. 



HOPE AND DESPAIR. 

Clouds dark and lowering hid the sky j 

Despair with cup of rue stood by 

And sighed, " Drink, and be mine ! " 

But with such tears and moans she prayed 

To Hope I turned, the radiant maid, 

And quaffed her rosy wine. 

That instant heaven was sunny blue ;. 

And. in my secret soul I knew 

Despair, the coward, brought the shade, 

Brave-hearted Hope the shine ! 

Edna Dean Proctor. 



November ©^ 



October turned my maple leaves to gold; 

The most are gone now ; here and there one lingers ; 
Soon these will slip from out the twig's weak hold, 

Like coins between, a dying miser's fingers. 

T. B. Aldrich. 



The best way td get help in the world is to help your- 
self. V J.-- ■■;•• !■-?-"• 



Change just for change is like those big hotels, 
Where they shift plates; and' let you live on smells. 

Lowell. 



OF BAD COMPANY. 

If ye gang a year wi' a cripple, ye'll limp at the end o't. 



November 7. 



When October's day is past, 
Charging down the hurrying blast, 
With his helm and spear and shield. 
Stern November drives afield. 



J. W. Riley. 



By action 'tis we life enjoy ; 

In idleness we're dead ; 
The soul's a fire will self destroy, 

If not with fuel fed. 

Voltaire. 



He that labors may be tempted by one devil ; but he 
that is idle is tempted by a thousand. 

Italian Proverb. 



November 8. 



Gone are the cowslips and the daisies pied ; 

The swallow to a warmer clime hath hied ; 

The beech has shed its store of bitter mast, 

The days are drear, and skies are overcast, 

But Love will warm our hearts, whate'er betides. 

When Summer dies. 

J. G. Upright. 



I FELT the world weighed down with heavy care, 
And heard sad cries in darkness everywhere ; 
And heard them, as I would be heard in prayer, 
With large, sweet pity, taking instant share 
Of the great burden of the laboring earth. 
Holding one lifted heart of greater worth 
Than scores of hopes and joys of selfish birth. 

Zadel Barnes Gustafson, 



November 9. 



NOVEMBER. 

The Centaur, Sagittarius, am I, 

Born of Ixion's and the clouds' embrace ; 
With sounding hioofs across the earth I fly, 

A steed Tliessalian with a human face. 

Sharp winds the arrows are with which I chase 
The leaves, half dead already with affright ; 

I shroud myself in gloom, and to the race 
Of mortals bring nor comfort nor delight: 

- " Longfellm 



BALLADE OF THE OPTIMIST. 

Heed hot the folk who sing or say, 
In sonnet sad or sermon chill,' 

Alas, alack, and well-a-day, 

This round world's but a bitter pill ! 
Sometimes we quarrel with our lot, 

We too are sad and careful ; still — 
We'd rather be alive than not. 



November lO. 



And for an helmet, the Hope of salvation. 

1 Thessalonians v. 8. 



There are seasons when to be still, demands immeasur- 
ably higher strength than to act. Composure is often the 
highest result of power. 

Channiug. 

There are glimpses of Heaven granted to us by every 
act or thought or word which raises us above ourselves. 

Dean Stanley. 



What a sublime doctrine it is, that goodness cherished 
now, is eternal life already entered upon. ' 

CAanmng. 



November Hi 



When autumn eofties, the poets sing a dirge s 

Still autumn ushers in the Christmas cheer, 
The holly berries and the ivy-tree ; 
They weave a chaplet for the Old Vear's bier ; 
These waiting mourners do not sing for me ! 
I find sweet peace in depths of .autumn woods, 
Where grow the ragged ferns and roughened moss ; 
The naked, silent trees have taught me this, — 
The loss of beauty is not always loss ! 

Elizabeth D. B, Stoddard. 



Calumny differs frorti most other injuries in this dread- 
ful circumstance : he who commits it never can repair it. 



No man can fall into contempt, but those who deserve 
it. 

Samuel Johnson. 



November 12. 



Has any one seen a lost summer, 

Strayed, stolen, or otherwise gone. 
First missed when the leaves of September, 

Turned, showed us a frost-graven dawn ? 
And now she has hidden in frolic. 

Beneath the low-lying, bright leaves. 
Has any one seen a lost summer 

A field with the banded corn sheaves ? 

Mrs. E. L. Beers. 



Sorrow is the mere rust of the seul. Activity will 
cleanse and brighten it. 



The^e is no wisdom in useless and hopeless spirpw. 



To improve, the golden moments of opportunity, and 
catch the good that is within our reach, is the great art of 
life. 

Samuel Johnson. 



November., 13. 



INDIAN SUMMER. 

Then past the yellow regiments of corn 

There came an Indian maiden, autunm-born, 

And June returned arid held her by the hand, 

And led Time's Smiling Ruth through all the land; 

A veil of golden air was o'er her flung; 

The south wind whispered, and the robins^snng. 

, """'' B.F. Taylor. 



Who aimeth at the sky, 

Shoots liigher much than he that means a tree. 

Herbert. 



One has always time enough, if one will apply it all. 

Goethe. 



Nelson once said, " I owe all ray success in life to hav- 
ing always been a quarter of an hour before my time." 



November 14. 



DER OAK UND DER VINE. 

I don'd vas preaching voman's righdts 

Or anyding like dot,^ 
Und I likes to see all beoples 

. Shtist gontented mit dheir lot ; 
But I vants to gontradict dot shap 

Dot made dis leedle shoke : 
" A voman vas der glinging vine, 

Und man der shturdy o^." 

Shust go oup to der pase-ball groundts 

Und see dhdse " shturdy' oaks " 
All planted roundt upon der seats — ■ - 

Shust hear dheir laughs ^nd shokes I 
Dhea see dhose vomens at der tubs, 

Mit clothes oudt on der lines ; 
Vich vas der shturdy oak's, mine friendts, 

Und vich der glinging vines ? 

" Mali vants budt leedle here pelow," 

Der boet von time said ; 
Dhere's leedle dot man he don'd vant, 

I dink it means, inshted; 
Und vhen der years keep rolling on, 

Dheir cares und drouWes bringing. 
He vants to pe de shturdy oak, 

Und, also, do der glinging. 

Maype, vhen oaks dhey gling some more, 

Und don'd so shturdy peen, 
Der glinging vines dhey haf some shance 
To helb run life's masheen. 
. In helt und sickness, shoy und pain. 
In calm or shtormy vedher, 
'Tvas bedher dot dhose oaks and vines 
Should always gling togedher. 

Charles Fellen Adams, 



November 15. 



METEOROLOGICAI.. 

When 't is warm, 

You are wont to growl and storm, 

Wishing Arctic weather; 
When 't is cool, 
Then you call it — fickle fool ! -rr 

" Beastly, altogether." 

When 't is hot, 

How you grumble at your lot ! -^ 

Weather simply horrid ! 
When 't is cold, 
How you Bcowl and s\x\\ and scold^ 

Wishing it were torrid ! 

Be content ! 

Heat and cold alike were meant 

For our highest pleasure. 
Best enjoy 
Each in turn, without alloy. 

To the fullest measure. 

Addison F. Andrews. 



November 16. 



When the hunter's moon is waning, 

And hangs like a crimson bow, 
And the frosty fields of morning 

Are white with phantom snow ; 
Who, then, is the beautiful spirit 

That wanders, smiles, and grieve^ 
Along the desolate hillsides. 

And over the drifted leaves ? 

There's a rustle of soft, slow footsteps, 

The toss of a purple plume. 
And the glimmer of golden arrows 

Athwart the hazy gloom. 
'Tis the smoke of the happy wigwams 

That reddens our wintry sky, 
The scent of unfading forests 

That is dreamily floating by. 

l^rs. Frances L. Mace. 



November has the topaz, which signifies courage and 
cheerfulness. It shows the presence of poison by loss of 
color ; it gives light in the dark, and dispels enchantment, 
if worn on the left arm or round the neck. It also 
strengthens intellect and brightens wit. 



November 17. 



Work away ! 
For the Father's eye is on us. 
Never ofiE'us, still uponns, 

Night arid day ! 

Work and Pray ! 
Pray, and work will be completer ; 
Work, and prayer will be the sweeter ; 
Love, and prayer, and work,' the fleeter 

Will ascend upon their way ; 
Fear not less the busy finger 
Weave a net the sotil to. stay ; 
Give her wing-^she will not linger — 
Soaring to the source of day, ' 
Cleaving clouds that'still divide us 
From the azure depths of rest, ' 
She will come again ! beside us, - 
With the sunshine on her breast. 
Sit and sing to us while quickest 
On the fingers move, 
While the outward din is thickest, 
Songs that she hath learned above. 

Live in Future as in Present — 
Work for both While yet the day 
Is our own ! for lord and peasant, 
Long and bright as summer's day, 
Cometh, yet more sure, more pleasant, 
Cometh soon our holiday : 
Work away I 

Household Words. 



November 18. 



AUTUMN. 

'Tis the golden gleam of an autumn' day 
With the soft rain raining as if in play; 
And a tender touch upon everything, 
As if autumn Remembered thfe dayS df spring. ' 

The spring-time longings are past and gone, 
The passions of summer ho longer are known, 
The harvest is gathered, and autumn stands' 
Serehfly thoughtful, with folded hiands. 



O glorious autumn, thusserene. 
Thus living and loving all that has been ! 
Thus calm and contented let me be; 
Wh6n the autumn of age shall come to me. 



Don't hang a. dismal picture on the wall, and don't 
daub with sables and gldoms in your conversation. Dbn't 
bewail and moan, don't waste yourself in dejection, nor 
baric against the -bad, but chant the beauty of the good. 
Set down nothing that will not help soiriebody. 



November 19. 



In addition to the Indian summer, we are favored with 
a gossamer summer. 

Late in the afternoon, with a level and glowing sun, do 
these mysterious threads flash out along the ground, hori- 
zontally between shrubs, slantwise from tree to tree, or 
else cut adrift and sailing as the wind wills ... a fairy 
telegraph line, flashing its electric message ; a zigzag 
of harmless heat lightnings ? Here a glistening clew 
has been dipped in the color fount of Iris, — may be 
even a stray ravellirig from the fringes of some castaway 
rainbow. 

Edith M. Thomas. 



You can never lead, unless you lift, 

E.E. Hale. 



" Fannie Finch fried five flounder fish for Frances 
Fowler's father." If large-mouthed girls will repeat this 
pretty sentence enough times, and with sufficient rapidity, 
their mouths will grow smaller. If it gets monotonous, 
they can turn it around and let " Frances fry the fish tor 
Fannie's father." 



November 20. 



Hearts,- like apples, ate hard and sour. 

Till crushed by Pain's Resistless power ; 

And yield their juices rich and bland 

To none but Sorrow's heavy hand. 

The purest streams of human love 

Flow naturally never. 

But gush by pressure from above, 

With God's hand on the lever. 

The first are turbide&t and rheanest ; 

The last are sweetest and serenest. 

Holland. 



Don't never try to drive your hiisbahd infd nothin', for 
the best of 'em turns cont'ry and pig-headed ef drove. 



"file turnpike road to people's" hearts, I find. 
Lies tiiroiigh their moiiths, or 1 mistake tnankind. 

Dr. Walcoi. 



November 21. 



O BIRDS ! O leaves ! O flowers I 

O fading things and brief ! 
Our' human lives are falling 

As falls the autumn leaf, 
And in our drear November 

Our hearts are bowed with grief. ' 

And yet the winter's bondage, 

The ice, the frost, the snow, 
Shall melt again and vanish 

When spring's warm breezes blow, 
And under winter's covering 

The flower of Hope shall grow. 

£. iVl Gunnison. 



Oh ! do not let us wait to be just or pitiful or demon- 
strative towards those we love, until they or we are struck 
down by illness or ,thre?itpned . with death ! Life is short, 
and we have never too much time for gladdening the 
hearts of those who are travelling the dark journey with 
us. Oh ! be swift to love, make haste to be kind ! 

Amid 's Journal. 



November 22. 



THE POET'S LAST SONG. 

Like to the leaf which falleth from the tree, 

O God, such only is my earthly life. 

Lord, I am ready when Thou callest me. 

Lo ! Thou canst see my heart's most bitter strife — 

'Tis Thou alone canst know the load of sin, 

Which this my aching breast doth hold Within. 

Shorten the pains of death, shake off my fear, 
Give me the courage of a trusting child. 
Father of Love, I fain would see Thee near. 
In pity judge each thought and act defiled — 
Mercy, I cry! dear Lord, Thy will be done. 
Save me, I pray, through Jesus Christ Thy Son. 

- A.m 



November 23. 



So drive the cold cows from the hill, 

And call the wet sheep in ; 
And let their stamping elatter fill 

The barn with warrhing din, 
And ho, folk; ho ! though it is so 

That we no more liiay roam, 

We still will find a cheerful mind 

Around the fire at home. 

C. L. Cleaveland. 



AT HOME. 



Pleasure is marked by fieetness, 

To those who ever roam ; 

While grief itself has sweetness 

At home — sweet home. 

Bernard Benton. 



Men are won, not so much by being blamed as by being 
encompassed with love. 

Channing. 



November 24. 



A LUMP of clay that is in the process of transformation 
to be made into a beautiful vase, has to go through many 
different stages, and the earlier stages may not be, per- 
haps, at all beautiful or attractive. But the Potter knows 
what He is about, and the lump of clay must be content to 
be just as He would have it, and not as it would like to be 

itself. 

H. W. S. 



What though to-day 
Thou canst not trace at all the hidden reason 
For His strange dealings through the trial season, 

Trust and obey ! 
Though God's cloud-mystery enfold thee here. 
In after life and light all shall be plain and clear. 

Frances Hasergal. 



November 25. 



November sows the seed of May ; 

But, ere the germ shall feel the spell, 
The touch that pulses into play, 

Death lays it in a narrow cell ; 
Death holds it fast in winter's icy breath. 
In winter's touch, till life is born of death. 

O Hope, exiled to hopelessness, 

Pierced by the chill, the ghost of May, 

Smitten where once thou felt a kiss, 
Night-blinded where was glorious day, 

Thou, too, must die of frost, and press the tomb 

Awhile, ere yet thy life may come to bloom. 

Stephen H. Thayer. 



Hope is the very element of the Christian life. It is an 

apostolic word, " We are saved by hope." But George 

Eliot tries to save us without hope. A gentle, pitying, 

pitiful despair broods in her books with tear-laden eyelids 

and tearless eyes over a world to be noble — and unhappy 

in. It is a "sad astrology." 

Scribtter's Magazine. 



November 26. 



Nay ! in the hidden life 

Of the pretty things sleeping below, 

Waiting the moment of waking, 

Ready to bourgeon and grow. 

Who shall say but the touch 

Of this cool, dark, quiet to-day 

Is as full of saving grace 

As the strong warm kisses of May ; 

And which is the dearest and kindest 

No soul upon earth may know ! 

May E. Blake. 



Of him that hopes to be forgiven, it is indispensably 

required that he forgive. It is therefore superfluous to 

urge any other motive. On this great duty eternity is 

suspended, and to him that refuses to practise it, the 

throne of mercy is inaccessible,- and the Saviour of the 

world has been bom in vain. 

Samuel Johnson. 



To do so no more is the truest repentance. 

Luther. 



NOVEMBER 27. 



The naked trees stretch oiit their arms all day, 
And each' bald hill-topr lifts its. reverend head, 
As if for some new covering to pray. 

Elizabeth C. Kinney, 



Take Joy home, 
And make a place in thy great heart for her, 
And give her time to grow, and cherish her. 
Then will she come, and oft will sinig to thee 
When thou art working in the furrows ; aye, 
Or weeding in the sacred hour of dawn. 
It is a comely fashion to be glad ; 
Joy is in the grace we say to God.' 

Jean IngeloWi- 

. Hope through' the watches of the night, 

Hope till the morrow brings the light, 

Hope till thy faith be lost in sight, 

Abound in hope ! 

Kennedy. 



November 28. 



Dear old Thanksgiving!' how the hallowed word 

Restores, as in a moment, vanished years ! 

Joy ! joy ! Thanksgiving, that o'er all the land 

To-day a nation's benison thou ai:t. 

.■.^ - Ray Palmer. 



Hurrah for the fun ! 

Is. the pudding done? , . 

Hurrah for the pumpkin pie!. 



Z. M. Child. 



The ingenious culinary powers of .Dame Morton, of the Merry- 
mount, in Weymouth, , Massachusetts, gave birth to the first of these 
savory, golden concoctions, so dear to the heart of every New Eng- 
Iknder. By an accident a pumpkin seed had sprung up in the fertile 
soil of -Dame Morton's front yard. Its growth -was watchecf with 
interest by her youthful ■ offspring, and, when the golden fruit made 
its appearance, he was taken into consultation by the matronly head 
and cook of the family as to what should be done with it. The 
youth,' whose, fondness for pastry was inordinate, lisped out, " Pie," 
and if was done. Never can we pay sufficient tribute to the youthful 
pie-eater for his idea, nor thank too much his mother for her good 
sense in listening to youthful counsels. Never can justice be done 
this crowning piece of our Thanksgiving board, " What moistens 
the lip, and what brightens the eye ? What calls back the past like the 
rich pumpkin pie?" Without it a Thanksgiving feast would be the 
play of Hamlet with Hamlet left out. Abroad, " Thanksgiving," 
" American," and " Pumpkin Pie " are synonymous terms. 



NOVEMBER 29. 



Good-night, little shivering grasses ! 
Lie down 'neath the coverlet white. 
And rest till the cuckoo is singing ; 
Good-night, little grasses, good night ! 

E. L. Beers. 



LICHENS. 



Unfading as motionless, the worm frets them not, and 
the autumn wastes not. Strong in loveliness, they neither 
blanch in heat, nor pine in frost. To them, slow-fingered, 
constant-hearted, is entrusted the weaving of the dark 
eternal tapestries of the hills ; to them, slow-pencilled, 
iris-dyed, the tender framing of their endless imagery. 
Sharing the stillness of the unimpassioned rock, they 
share also its endurance. And while the winds of depart- 
ing spring scatter the white hawthorn blossoms like 
drifted snow, and summer dims on the parched meadow 
the drooping of its cowslip-gold, far above, among the 
mountains, the silver lichen-spots rest, starlike, on the 
stone ; and the gathering orange stain upon the edge of 
yonder western peak reflects the sunsets of a thousand 
years. 



November 30. 



Come, Winter, then, and spread thy robe of white 

Above the desolation of this scene ; 
And when the sun with gems shall make it bright, 

Or when its snowy folds by midnight's queen 
Are silvered o'er with a serener light, 

We'll cease to sigh for Summer's living green. 

Elizabeth C. Kinney. 



Are there not families that never Spend a quiet even- 
ing together without embittering it by raking up every 
unpleasant subject in their lot and history ? There are 
folks who, both in their own case and that of others, seem 
to find a strange satisfaction in sticking the thorn in the 
hand further in : even in twisting the dagger in the heart. 
Their lot has its innumerable blessings, but they will not 
look at these. Let the view around in a hundred direc- 
tions be ever so charming, they cannot be got to turn 
their mental view in one of these. They persist in keep- 
ing nose and eyes at the moral pigsty. 

Qmntry Parson. 



Hope is itself a species of happiness, and perhaps the 
chief happiness the world affords. 

Samuel Johnson. 



December 1. 



Last of all the shrunk December, 
Cowled for age in ashen gray ; 
Fading iilce' a, fading ember, 

- Last of all the shrunk December. 
Him regarding, men remember 

- Life and joy miisf -pass away.--- ' • ' 

Austin Dobsm. 



The fountain of joy is fed by tears, 
_ And love, is lit by the breath of sighs ; 
The deepest griefs and the wildest fears 
Ha.ve holjest ministries. 



Strong grows the oak in the sweeping storm ; 
Safely the flower sleeps under the" snow;! , 
,. And the farmer's hearth is never warm 
-Till the ,cold wind starts to blow. 

Day will return with a fresher boon ; . 

God will remember the world ! 
Night will come witha newer moon; 

God will remember the world ] 



Holland. 



December 2. 



DECEMBER. 

I BEHOLD a ruddy tide 

Drawing up thfe chimney wide, 

And the window-pane embpssed , . 

By the night- work of the frost ; 

Scarce the' moon, with prying beams,; -^ 

Can look in where Beauty dreams. 

■ '■—■-■■■- "Edith M. Thomas. 



Nature never ^tands still, nor souls either, they ever 
go up or go down. '. ~ ^ ' ; ■ 

' - ' Julia C. R. Dam. 

Men are led by strange ways. One- should have tol- 
erance for a man, hope of him ; leave him to try yet what 
he will do. 

J , , Carlyle. 

Always Ready. — Locomotive Builder (on a railroad 
train) — The reason we are kept waiting here is because 
the engine has broken down. I have examined it and if 
I only had the proper tools, I could fix it in half an hour. 

Helpful Wife. — Here's a hairpin, dear. 



December 3. 



Hope, of all passions, most befriends us here ; 
Passions of prouder name befriend us less ; 

Young- 



A WORRYING woman you never can please, 

She's always unhappy and never at ease, 

And with nothing to vex her, she 'II worry, no doubt ; 

Because she has nothing to worry about. 

Josephine Pollard, 



If every one would do all the good he might within an 
hour's walk from his house, he would live the happier and 
the longer, for nothing is so conducive to longevity as the 
union of activity and content. 

Landor. 



We are the carpenters who make our own crosses. 



December 4. 



Life is fleeting as a shade ; 

Make your mark ; 
Marks of some kind must be made ; 

Makfe your mark ; 
Make it while the arm is strong, 

In the golden hours of youth ; 
Never, never, make it wrong ; 

Make it with the stamp of truth ; 
Make your mark, 

Dmiid Barker. 



Another man most killed me in his mad rush to get 
aboard the north-bound train. He got off at Eighteenth 
street, and two hours afterwards I found him still there in a 
crowd of five hundred people, watching two rats tied to- 
gether by the tails and throwed across a telegraft wire. So 
I have about decided that when you see a man in a big rush 
here, and he tries to get on the cars before the other folks 
get off, he is on his way to some place where they have just 
tapped a fresh kag of beer, or mebbe to see a sparrow 
fight somewhere. It is just the same here that it is in 
other towns I've been in ; the man with his sleeves rolled 
clear up above vaxination mark is generally the man that 
is really the most suddentery. 

Bill Nye. 



December 5. 



Be not anxious about to-mbrrow. Do to-day's duty, 
fight to-day's temptation ; and do not weaken and dis- 
tract yourself by looking forward' to things which you can- 
not see, and could not,understand if you saw tiiem. 

, ' , . Chas, Kingsley. 



To-morrow you have no business with. You steal, if 
you touch to-morrow. It is God's. Every day has in it 
enough to keep every man occupied, without concerning 
himself with the. things which lie beyond. 



Beecher. 



What Others claim from us is not our thirst and our 

hunger, but our bread and our gourd. 

AmieVs Journal. 



December 6. 



Send the ruddy firelight higher; 
Draw your easy chair up nigher; 
Through the. winter, bleak and chill, 
We may have our summer still;. 



IdaD. Coolbrith. 



Men and deeds ! 
They that can dare and do, 
Not Jonging of the new, 
Not grating of , the old. 
Good life and actions bold, 
These the occasion needs, 
Men and deeds ! 



Canon Farrar. 



It is better to have a doctor for a father confessor than 
a priest ; you tell the priest that you detest' inankind ; he 
tells you that you are not a Christian. The doctor gives 
you some quinSnq and behold you love everybody. You 
tell the priest that you are tired of life •; the priest an- 
swers, " Suicide is a crime." You tell the doctor the same 
thing, and he gives you a stimulant; then you begin to 
love life very much. - - : 

— .'\CarmenSylva," 



December 7. 



Be strong to hope, O heart I 
Though day is bright, 

The stars can only shine 
In the dark night. 

Be strong, O heart of mine, 
Look towards the light. 



If all were rain and never sun, 

No bow could span the hill ; 
If all were sun and never rain, 

There'd be no rainbow still. 

Christina Rossetti. 



A SADDENED TRAMP. 

" Now unto yonder wood-pile go, 

Where toil till I return ; 
And feel how proud a thing it is 

A livelihood to earn.'' 
A saddened look came o'er the tramp ; 

He seemed like one bereft ; 
He stored away the victuals cold, 

He — saw the wood and left. 

N. G. Shephard. 



December 8. 



Written for our learning . . . that we, through patience 
and comfort of the scriptures, might have hope. 

Romans xv. 4. 



God is enough ! thou, who in hope and fear 
Toilest through desert-sands of life, sore-tried, 

Climb trustful over death's black ridge, for rear 
The bright wells shine : thou wilt be satisfied. 

God doth suffice ! O thou, the patient one. 
Who puttest faith in Him, and none beside, 

Bear yet thy load ; under the setting sun 
The glad tents gleam : thou wilt be satisfied. 

By God's gold Afternoon ! peace ye shall have : 

Man is in loss except he live aright. 
And help his fellow to be firm and brave. 

Faithful and patient : then the restful night ! 

Edwin Arnold. 



The Gospel of salvation is the world's only hope. 



December 9. 



: I THINK Winter a pretty wide-awake old boy, and his 

bluff sincerity and hearty ways are more congenial to my 

mood, and more wholesome for me, than any charms of 

which his rivals are capable. 

Lowell. 



Hope, with uplifted foot- set free from Earth,, - 
Pants for the place of her ethereal birth ; 
On steady wings sails through the immense abyss, 
Plucks amaranthine joys from bowers of bliss, - 
And crowns the soul, while yet a mourner here, 
With wreaths like those triumphant spirits wear. 

Cvwper. 



Shall 1, to please another wine-sprung mind, 
Lose all mine own ? 

Herbert. 



December 10. 



'Tis time to light the evening fire, 

To read good books, to sing. 

■": .; . Alice Car y. 



My first word to all men and boys who care to hear me 
is, Don't get into debt. Starve and go to heaven, but 
don't borrow. Try first begging — I don't mind, if it's 
really needful, stealing ! But don't buy things you ean't 
pay fori :;._ j :• ': . "i 

Ruskin. 



When the song's gone out of your life, you cap't start 
another while it's a-ringing in your ears ; it's best to liave 
a bit o' silence, and out o' that maybe a psalm 'II come 
by and by. 



Edward Garrett. 



Who, is there in this world who has fibt, hidden 
Deep in his heart, a picture, clear or faint, 

Veiled, sacred, to the outer world forbidden. 

O'er which he bends, and murmurs, low, " My Saint ' 



December 11. 



WINTKR. 

So the brook in winter sings no more ? 

I grant he's gone in and shut the door ; 

But, bless you ! he sings in much the same way 

He sung as he ran down the meadows of May. 

The brook (his old name, remember, was Elf) 

Is cunning, keeping his tunes to himself. 

I know very well he's not sung out ; 

And if you insist on good, full proof, 

Just chip a hole in his palace roof. 

Put down your ear, and make an end of doubt. 

So the skies of winter are unkind ? 
Watch sharp the stars, and I think you will find 
That, instead of looking round the blue. 
They glare straight down, and right at you. 
The sight of all sights for bright young eyes 
Is hung up there, in the winter skies. 
And mark you now how clear the air is ? 
That's the work of the witchingest fairies, 
The same that make pictures on the pane, 
And taper icicles out of the rain. 

John Vance Cheney. 



December 12. 



How many lessons of faith and beauty we should lose 

if there were no Winter in our year. 

T. W. Higginson. 



The maelstrom attracts more notice than the quiet 

fountain, a comet draws more attention than the steady 

star, but it is better to be the fountain than the maelstrom, 

and star, than comet, following out the sphere and orbit of 

quiet usefulness in which God places us. 

John Hall. 



Oh, I could go through all Life's troubles singing, 

Turning Earth's night to day, 
If self were not so fast around me clinging 

To all I do or say. 



Faber. 



December 13. 



I LOATHE that low vice curiosity ; ' 
But if there's anything in which I shine, 
^Tis in arranging all my friends' affairs, 
Not having of my own domestic cares. 



Byron. , 



How good is man's life heire, mere Jiving ! 

How fit to employ 

The heart and the soul and the senses 

Forever in joy ! 

Browning. 



This world's no blot for us 

Nor blank ; it means intensely, and means good : 

To find its meaning is my meat and drink. 

Browning. 

December drops no weak, relenting tear 
By our fond summer sympathies ensnared ; 

Nor from the perfect circle of the year 
Can even winter's crystal gems be spared. 

C. P. Crmuh. 



December 14. 



Proud Summer, with his roses' sheen 

And dress of scarlet, blue, and greeii, 

Floods us with such a sea of light, 

We miss the faint far isles of night. 

And thoughtless dance, while he with lute 

Beguiles us, or assists to fruitj 

But, like a shade from spirft-l^nd,, 

Dim Winter beckons with his hand — 

He beckons ; all things darker grow, 

Save white-churned waves and wreathing Snow : 

We pause; a chill creeps through our veinis j 

We dare not thank him for his pains ; " 

We fear to follow, and we creep 

To candle-light, to cards,. to sleep. 

Yet, when we follow him, how deep 

The secret he has got to keep I : ; 

How wonderful ! how passing grand 1 

For peering through his storms there stand 

The eternal cities of the sky, - , ' 

With stars like street-lamps hung on high-^ 

No angel yet can sum theiT worth, -« - - -' 

Though angels sang when they had birth. 

Chambers' Journal. 



Every man deems that he has precisely the tempta- 
tions and trials which are the hardest of all for him to 
bear ; but they are so because they are the very ones he 
needs. 

Richter. 



December 15. 



The righteous hath h<5pe in his death. 

- Proverbs ^\. 32. 



But thoughts were stirred of hirrr who was to come, 
Whose rainbow lures so streaked the o'ershadowing gloom, 
That faithcould e'en that desolate scene admire, 
The Lord has come and gone, and now we wait. 

. John H, Newman, D.D. 



Death is the crown of life : . , / 

Were death deny'd,poor men would live in vain; 

Were death deny'd, to live would not be life ; 
Were death deny'd, ev'n fools would wish to die. 

-- . .■ lYoung. 



December 16. 



Jog on, jog on, the footpath way, 
And merrily hent the stile - a ! 
A merry heart goes all the day, 
Your sad one tires in a mile- a ! 



Shakespeare. 



The cruel and the bitter word, 

That wounded as it fell : 
The chilling want of sympathy 

We feel, but never tell : 
The harsh repulse that chills the heart 

Whose hopes are bounding high, 
In an unfading record kept. 

These things shall never die. 



Our grand business is not to see what lies dimly at a 
distance, but to do what lies clearly at hand. 

Thomas CdrlyU. 



I BEG you to take courage ; the brave soul can mend 
even disaster. 

Catharine of Russia. 



December 17. 



Now, o'er all the dreary Northland, 
Mighty Peboan, the Wititer, 
Breathing on the lakes and rivers, 
Into stone had changed their waters-. 
From his hair he shook the snowflakes 
Till the plains were strewn with whiteness. 
One uninterrupted level. 
As if, stooping, the Creator, ■ 

With his hand, had smoothed them over. 

Longfellow. 



What then ? Shall we sit idly down and say 
The night hath cohne ; it is no longet day ? 
The night hath not yet coftie ; we are h'ot quite 
Cut off from labor by the failing light ; 
Something remains for us to do or dare ; 
Even the oldest tree some fruit may beat 4 
Not CEdipus Coloneus or jGreek ode, .: 
Or tales of pilgrims that one morning rode 
Out of the gateway of the Tabard Inn, 
But other something, would we but begin ; 
For age is opportunity no less 
Than youth, itself, though in another dresS-, 
And as the evening twilight fades away. 
The sky is filled with stars invisible by day. 

Longfellow. 



December 18. 



All round the year the trustiiig soul 

May find the word of promise whole ; 

The flight of time, unknown above, 

Breaks riot our Father's bioundless love ; 

Unbroken be the tranquil light 

That folds our lesser sphere,. 

As ever pure and calm and bright, 

All round the year. 

Elaine Goodale. 



There is light enough for those whose sincere wish is 
to see ; and darkness, enough to confound those of an 
opposite dispdsition. 



Pascal. 



COLD WEATHER RULES. 

In frosty weather, wKeh it sijows,- ' ' - 

For breathing yoii nVust use your-nows,^- '■'-■ 
And not your mouth, which you must clows. 

For through the space that holds your tongue, 
The cold air, rushing on the longue. 
Pneumonia makes for old and yongue. 



December 19. 



But when, in the forest bare and old, - 

The blast of December calls, 
He builds, in the starlight clear and cold, 

A palace of ice where his torrent falls, 

With turret and arch and fretwork fair. 

And pillars as blue as the summer air. 

Bryant. 



No man can afford to set his chronometer by anything 
except the sun. 



Beecher. 



When warm, avoid the sudden draught. 
Or you, in spite of doctor's craiight, 
May sleep beneath a marble shaught. 

And keep your feet both warm and dry. 
Unless, insured, you want to dy. 
And seek a better home on hy. 



December 20. 



Courage, brother ! do not stumble, 

Though thy path be dark as night ; 
There's a star to guide the humble ;' 
"Trust in God arid do the right." 

Simple rule,- and safest guiding. 
Inward peace, and inward might — 

Star upon our path abiding : 

" Trust in God and do the right." 

Norman MatUod. 



In what little, low, dark cells of care and prejudice, 
without one soaring thought or melodious fancy, do poor 
mortals forever creep! And yet the sun sets to-day as 
gloriously bright as it ever did on the temples of Athens, 
and the evening star rises as heavenly pure as it rose on 
the eye of Dante ! 

Margaret Fuller. 



Don't take hot drinks to loosen phlegm, 
It's better to dispense with thegm. 
And thus the tide of drinking stegm. 



If ears or nose or hands are numb, 
Rub snow on till they tingle sumb, 
Or else they frozen may becumb. 



December 21. 



RETRIBUTION. 

He that with tears did never eat his bread, 

He that hath never lain through night's long hours, 
Weeping in bitter anguish on his bed — 

He knows ye not, ye dread celestial powers. 
Ye lead us onward into life. Ye leave 

The wretch to fall ; then yield him up, in woe, 
Remorse, and pain, unceasingly to grieve 5 

■For every sin is punished here below. 

Goethe. 



You owe your health a precious debt. 
And so take care you don't forgebt,. 
To see your feet are never webt. 

In case the weather gets too rough, 
Just crawl within a large-sized mough, 
And go to sleep till spring winds sough. 



December 22. 



Toleration an attack on. Christianity ? What, then, are 
we come to this pass, to suppose that nothing can support 
Christianity, but the principles of persecution ? I am per- 
suaded that toleration, so far. from being an attack on 
Christianity, becomes the best and surest support that can 
])ossibly be given to it. Toleration is good for all, or it is 
good for none. Gpd. forbid. I maybe mistaken, but I 

take toleration to be a part of religion. 

Burke. 



THE PILGRIMS. 

If their faces were long, their endurance was longer; 

With prejudice strong, they had principle stronger. 

If a scowl on their weather-worn foreheads might lurk, 

Remember their labor wasn't Jioliday Work ! 

They might well be allowed an occasional frown 

Who brought Freedom up and the wilderness down. 

A solemn demeanor was surely their right 

Who had Nature, and Satan, and Indians to fight. 

Saxe. 



December 23. 



Angel o£ the parting year, 

Winging back to heaven thy flight, 
Sad the burden thou must bear, 

From the darkness into light ; 
Burden of my wasted days, 

Fragments of my broken hours. 
Budding promises that grew 

Never into fruit or flowers. 

Happiness I might have won, 

Worthy deeds I might have wrought, 
Wrongs Ihate, but did not shun. 

Good I crave, put never sought ; 
All my proud and lofty aims, 

Withered now to vain regret — 
Feeble, foolish, as the will 

To no noble purpose set. 

Take them all, my griefs, my joys. 

Lay them at the Father's feet ; 
He will search if yet there be 

'Mid the chaff some grain of wheat. 
He will fan my faint resolves 

To a purer flame and clear. 
Bear to heaven my heart's desire, 

Angel of the parting year I 

Susan Marr Spaulding. 



December 24. 



I DISLIKE to be alone at Christmas time. I feel as if I 

were an outcast from the world. 

Longfellow. 



Christmas with your clan ; 
Easter — where you can ! 



Italian Proverb. 



Since that immortal night went by 
The whole earth is our Bethlehem, 
Hosannas ring from every sky ! 
In forest glade, on billowy main, 
Judea's height, Nebraska's plain. 
By any shore or mount or sea 
Where faith and hope and love abide, 
And self is lost in sacrifice, 
There the celestial gates swing wide. 
And heaven descends to human eyes ; 
There Christ the Lord is born again ; 
There is his new Nativity. 



Edna Dean Proctor, 



December 25. 



Yes, we who Tceeps the festival to-day 

With sadness that we cannot drive away, • 

Let as be happy, too, and inly sing 

Like birds from empty nests but on the wing 

To fairer climes, who, as they sing and fly, 

Feel warmer breezes ever drawing nigh, : 

See summer skies, as swifter on they roam. 

And know that just before is peace and rest and home. 

Louisa P. HopkiTis, 

Thou who wast born and cradled in a manger 

Hast gladden.ed our poor earth, with hope and rest; 

O Best Beloved, come not as a stranger. 
But tarry, Lord, our Friend and Christmas guest. 

Sarah Doadney. 



At Christmas be merry and thankful withal, , 
And feast thy ppor, neighbors, the great with the .small. 
Thomas Tusser, 



December 26. 



We are friends that have journeyed together. 

Long time, you and I ; 
Through sunshine and stormiest weather, 

But the Old Year must die. 

I leave you the friendships whose growing 

Has been from my birth ; 

There is naught that the tide brings in flowing 

Can equal their worth. 

Francis TV. Bourdillon. 



For ah, another year, another year, 
I'll set my life in richer, stronger soil, 

And prune the weeds away that creep too near, 

And watch and tend with never-ceasing toil — 

Another year, ah, yes, another year, 

Nora Perry. 



Home is the grandest of all institutions. 



Surgeon. 



'Oi'^OMANiSH and womanly are two quite different things. 

Gladstone. 



December 27. 



For to him that is joined to all- the living there is hope. 

Solomon. 



Give thanks to God, who blinded us with Hope ! 
Denied man skill to cast his horoscope, 
And, to keep mortals of the present fond, 
Forbade the keenest sight to pierce beyond. 

Mrs. Norton. 



Rest is a fine medicine. Let your stomachs rest, ye 
dyspeptics ; let your brain rest, you wearied and worried 
men of business. 

, Carlyle. 



If we keep well and cheerful, and the mind constantly 
active, we never grow old. By and by we get to the end 
of the journey, but we never grow old. 

E.N.Kirk. 



December 28. 



-Light the candles one by one, 
God's- great work is but begurf j 
Some were lighted long agO; '- ■ 
Caught at once the saered glow; 
Others still unlighted stand, 

-Out of reach of mortat hand ; - 
Faculties undreamt-of still, ■ ' -i'-'- 
Vaster- knowledge, purer will. --■ 

These our faith may surely deem 
Meant to catch the heavenly beam ; 
When these kindle oh their height. 
Wide indeed the spread of light ! 
In the glory then displayed •"' -' ' 
tigWs now prized may seem to fade; 
Let not this our hearts dismay. 
One the source, and one the ray. 
" Diw&iise:'' but in place and .name, 
One the, purpose of each, flame; 

-Light the.'fcandles, one by one, 
God shall end what God begun. 



S. C. Smith. 



Cherish your best hopes as a faith, and abide by them 
in action. Such shall be the effectual, fervent means to 
their fulfilment. Margaret Fuller. 



December 29. 



Now the God of Hope fill you with all joy and peace in 

believing, that ye may abound in hope, through the power 

of the Holy Ghost. 

Romans xv. 13. 

O Love Divine, — whose constant beam 
Shines on the eyes that will not see. 

And waits to bless us, while we dream 
Thou leavest us because we turn from Thee ! 

Nor bounds, nor clime, nor creed Thou know'st. 

Wide as our need Thy favors fall ; 
The white wings of the Holy Ghost 

Stoop, seen or unseen, o'er the heads of all. 

Whiaier. 



If thou would'st walk in light, 

Make other spirits bright. 

C. Seymour. 



December 30. 



THE OLD YEAR'S BLESSING. 

I BROUGHT good dcsires, though as yet but seeds ; 
l,et the New Year make them blossom into deeds. 

I brought Joy to brighten many happy days ; 
Let the New Year's Angel turn it into Praise. 

If I gave you Sickness, if I brought you Care, 
Let him make one Patience, and the other Prayer. 

If I brought you Plenty, all wealth's bounteous charms, 
Shall not the new Angel turn them into Alms ? 

If I brought Temptation, let Sin die away 
Into boundless Pity for all hearts that stray. 

May you hold this Angel dearer than the last, — 
Lo, I bless his Future, while he crowns my Past. 

Adelaide A, Procter. 



December 31. 



And here comes, the last day of the year ; and the gray- 
beard, 
Like Denmark's spectre king, with motion slow, 
Beckons the young-year. -- ■" 

Longfellow, 

Rich gift 6f God ! A year of time ! 

What pomp of rise and shut of day. 
What hues wherewith our Northern clime 

MakesAutumn's dropping" woodlands gay, 
What airs outblown from ferny dells 
And clover-bloom and sweet-brier smells ; 
What songs of- brooks and birds, what fruits and flowere, 
Green woods and moonlight snows have in its round been 
ours, '"' 

,",-'- .■ -- WMtOer. 



Cease every joy to glimmer on my mind, ' 
But leave, oh leave, the'Iight of Hope' Behind, 



